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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—¢=————— 
GREVY has adhered to his determination not to sum- 
e mon M. Clémenceau, and to drop General Boulanger ; 
and after infinite difficulty, he has succeeded in obtaining a 
Ministry. Its head is M. Rouvier, a moderate man, and a fair 
financier, but not a statesman; and he has given the port- 
folio of War to General Ferron, an officer formerly on Gam- 
betta’s staff.° M. Flourens remains Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M. de Faillitres takes the Interior, and M. Spuller, 
of the République Frangaise, becomes Minister of Instruction 
and Worship. The Ministry, as a whole, is Opportunist, so 
much so, that M. Ferry is said to be its real master; and it 
intends to rely for a majority upon the support of the united 
Monarchists. | General Boulanger has retired quietly and 
quitted Paris, after issuing an unusual Order of the Day, in 
which he thanks all “who have aided him in the patriotic task 
of making the defensive strength of France equal to any strain 
that may be put upon it,” and announces that he will be the 
first to give the example of respect to the constitutional laws, 
“this double military and Republican discipline.” 











The new Ministry on Tuesday laid its programme before the 
Chamber, promising that it would reduce expenditure by 
£2,400,000; that it would go on with the Military Bill; that it 
would maintain a dignified, prudent, and firm foreign policy; 
and that it would seek Republican “ concentration,” by which 
is meant, it is presumed, the union of all Republican groups. 
General Ferron added that he accepted the abolition of exemp- 
tions from conscription, and that students for the priesthood 
must serve. The programme is intentionally colourless; but 
the Radicals are furious, and moved a vote of want of confidence, 
which was defeated by 285 to 139. M. Rouvier then asked for 
the Order of the Day, and carried it by 384 to 156. It is calcu- 
lated that apart from the Right, the new Ministry has only a 
majority of twenty; but the Right probably intend to support 
it till the recess, thus postponing the crisis till October. The 
action of the Right must, however, depend upon that of the 
Ministry, which, in sanctioning the conscription of seminarists, 
@ measure upon which the Right cannot support it, has shown 
that it either remains as anti-clerical as ever, or that upon all 
clerical questions it fears the popularity of the Radicals. There 
will be strenuous fighting over the Budget yet, and M. Rouvier, 
in order to obtain his reductions, must sanction dismissals on a 
scale that will create for him bitter enemies within the Chamber. 
He cannot, in presence of the popular feeling that invasion is 
possible, touch the military expenditure. 


Two most important meetings of the National Radical Union 
were held on Wednesday in Birmingham, with Mr. Chamberlain 
in the chair. At the first, held in the Midland Institute, a 


letter was read from Lord Hartington declaring that he saw no 
willingness on the part of Liberals to accept any modification 
of the Home-rule Bill of the late Government. 


“So far as they 


are concerned, the defeated Billis alone before the country.” He 
thought that their only policy was to follow the Parnellites even 
in their methods, and their action would indefinitely postpone 
the settlement of Ireland on any basis which can be accepted 
by the people of Great Britain. “The alliance of the Liberal 
majority with a party which neither feels nor professes to entertain 
any affection or respect for the Parliamentary institutions of the 
United Kingdom, is daily weakening the authority of Parliament 
and the public estimation in which it is held.” Liberals expected 
popular and beneficial legislation from the energy of a reformed 
Parliament ; but in the vain attempt to reconcile Irreconcilables, 
the Liberal leaders are indifferent to the dangers which threaten 
the whole system of Parliamentary government. Mr. Bright’s 
letter, read at the evening meeting in the Town Hall, is quite as 
strong, and more bitter. He writes that he believes the Union 
cause to be advancing, owing to the electors’ disapproval of 
the partnership between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell. Mr. 
Gladstone, after three Administrations had perished in a 
twelvemonth, appealed to the people, who returned a majority, 
excluding the Parnellites, of two to one against him, or, in- 
cluding them, of more than a hundred. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of submitting, abuses the majority, and 
having turned his own coat suddenly, has no patience with those 
who, at his bidding, will not turn theirs too. The great sur- 
render is to be made to men like Mr. O’Brien and the owners of 
United Ireland. After a description of the Parnellites which 
will be found elsewhere, Mr. Bright concludes by expressing his 
belief that many Liberal Members now follow their leaders with 
reluctance, or with “a feeling not far removed from loathing.” 


The gist of Mr. Chamberlain’s first speech is contained in the 
saying that “the cleavage of the Liberal Party has become com- 
plete and irretrievable.” He led up to this, however, by a sketch 
of the history of the last twelve months, in which he denied that 
the Libefal leaders had offered any modifications of their plan. 
They might consent to retain the Irish Members, but only if 
that did not interfere with the full autonomy of Ireland. He 
held that Mr. Morley’s speech spurning all reconciliation 
until the Crimes Bill had passed and had failed, indefinitely 
postponed every effort to secure it, and that the men 
who had surrendered everything to Irish-Americans, now 
“slammed the door in our faces.’ ‘The Liberals had 
degenerated from Liberals into Gladstonians, and thence 
into Parnellites, with their Parliamentary methods. In his 
second speech, Mr. Chamberlain described and strongly 
denounced obstruction. In four months, though there was 
plenty of work to be done, and among it a Bill to abolish dual 
ownership in Ireland, Parliament had accomplished nothing. 
Parnellites obstructed as rebels, and he did not complain; but 
was not Mr. Gladstone giving his sanction to obstruction? At 
least, he and Mr. Morley denied that it was obstruction. It 
was, they said, only resistance to a bad Bill. Why, fifteen 
nights had been wasted on the Queen’s Speech, and seventeen 
on a single rule of Procedure. If this is allowed, the Tories 
will retaliate, and in the common attack on Parliamentary 
power, it is the Liberals who want to pass Bills who will suffer 
the most. The constituencies must do their best to warn the 
men who are deliberately striving to destroy the mighty instru- 
ment by which alone beneficial legislation can be accomplished. 


Sir Henry James’s speech was mainly directed against the 
alliance between Liberals and Parnellites. He had seceded 
because of that alliance, disliking Parnellite principles and dis- 
trusting their men. It was now said that no one ever suspected 
Mr. Parnell of complicity in crime; but was it, then, because 
he was innocent that Mr. Gladstone, in October, 1881, sanctioned 
his arrest, and kept him six months in prison? Mr. Gladstone 
himself told London, while receiving its freedom, that the 
law had been vindicated by the arrest of the man who had tried 








to supersede law by what would have been nothing less than a 
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tyrannical oppression upon the people of Ireland. Speak of 


reconciliation P—there were lines Unionists could never overpass, 
and one of them was the line between order and anarchy. Mr. 
Morley had expressed himself anxious that the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” should continue, and Sir W. Harcourt had likened it to 
Hampden’s resistance to the payment of Ship-money ; and such 
sentences could be justified only by a belief that “the game of 
law and order was up.” If this be so, said Sir Henry James, 
Liberalism is at an end, and only force remains. It was to pre- 
vent this surrender to those who were attacking the law, that he 
voted for the Crimes Bill, as Macaulay did in 1833. Macaulay 
was taunted with his own doctrine that grievances should be 
redressed, and replied that he held that doctrine still, but not 
the doctrine that crime should go unpunished. 


Mr. Gladstone made on Thursday a journey through 
Wales to Swansea, which his followers hope will excite 
enthusiasm throughout the country. He was received at 
the different stations through which he passed with great 
enthusiasm, and made many short speeches, the burden of which 
was nearly always that the cause of Ireland was the cause of 
Wales, because if Home-rule were conceded to Ireland, some- 
thing not defined ought to be granted to Wales, under which 
“the questions that are exclusively Welsh would be settled by 
the opinions and the voice and the interests of Wales.” This 
sentence was uttered at Llanymynech, and at Newtown their 
sense was repeated again, though Mr. Gladstone added that the 
grievances of Wales are by no means so great as those of 
Ireland, the main one apparently being that she is not attended 
to enough. Mr. Gladstone has so immersed himself in the Irish 
Question, that he now sees hope only in developing provincialism 
everywhere. At Builth, however, Mr. Gladstone quitted this 
topic; but only to point out that on most of the questions of 
the past half-century, those who ought to have led the people 
had led them wrong, and affairs were only ultimately brought 
right “by the prevalence of wiser and juster sentiments 
in the bulk of the nation.” Does Mr. Gladstone class Sir 
Robert Peel and himself with the “bulk of the nation”? We 
should have thought that both belonged to the upper classes, 
and most assuredly they between them carried the most bene- 
ficial reforms of the half-century. 


Prince Bismarck has replied to the revelations of General Le 
Flo by publishing some despatches from Prince Reuss, who was 
German Ambassador in St. Petersburg at the time (May, 1875). 
They only show that the Emperor Alexander, when talking to 
the German Ambassador, discredited General Le Flo’s alarms, 
and expressed warm feeling about the German Crown Prince, 
who then held the reins of government. In January, 1876, 
moreover, the Czar expressed the highest confidence in Prince 
Bismarck, stating that he had himself begged him to remain in 
office as a necessity of the German Empire. The Czar added, 
however, that everybody did not trust the Prince as implicitly 
as he did, a fact which was the fault of the German Press. 
That means, of course, that, the war scare being over, the Czar 
felt it his interest to be especially civil. Prince Bismarck, in 
addition to publishing these papers, categorically denies a charge 
advanced by General Le Flo, that he had sent Herr von Radowitz 
to St. Petersburg to offer any terms for permission to attack 
France. Herr von Radowitz retarned from St. Petersburg 
before the war scare, which was got up, Prince Bismarck 
affirms, between some French agents and Prince Gortschakoff. 
Berlin has yet to explain how it happened that the British Court 
fully believed in a coming war, and exerted itself strongly to 
prevent one. 





The Times of Wednesday publishes another of its articles 
furiously condemning the Parnellites as men leagued with 
societies organised for murder, and at its close offers a grave 
warning to the authorities. It believes that the dynamiter 
section of the Irish conspiracy is weary of inaction, that it has 
determined to signalise the passing of the Crimes Bill by some 
great blow, and that the time selected will be the Jubilee 
festivities. It affirms, indeed, that a secret society has issued 
a circular calling for money “to get up a pyrotechnic display in 
honour of the Queen’s Jubilee ;” and urges the Government and 
the police, “ who have had fair warning of what is in contem- 
plation,” to omit no precautions. Assassins who ask for money 
are seldom very formidable, as some one of them is sure to perceive 
that he would get more by giving information; bat it is quite 





to strike some blow, not during the Jubilee procession, when the 
crowds would inflict summary punishment, but just after it, An 
outrage of the kind would completely wreck the prospects of the 
Home-rulers, who would be crushed for years, as the Catholigg 
were by the Guy Fawkes plot; but we are by no means certain 
that they would be deterred by that consideration. There are 
Trish Extremists who would regret Home-rule ag destroying or 
diminishing their excuse for hatred of England. 


As the Crimes Bill slowly passes through the House, Mr, 
Gladstone’s resistance to it increases in determination, if not ie 
violence. Addressing a deputation from Crewe which visited 
Hawarden on Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone told them that the Bill 
was “a disastrous one.” “It is pretended, gentlemen, that we 
are now legislating against crime. Be it known to you that 
there is less crime in Ireland per million than there is in England 
or in Scotland, and the Bill which pretends to legislate against 
crime, but which really legislates against measures similar to 
those which are legally adopted by Trade-Unions in England 
—the Bill which legislates against combinations and not 
against crime, or rather against combinations while pro- 
fessing to legislate against crime—that Bill is itself a crime,” 
Wales is still more free from crime than Ireland; but is that 
any reason why the crime which is committed there should pass 
unpunished? Would Mr. Gladstone allow theft in Wales 
because Wales is singularly free from theft? The object of the. 
Crimes Bill—the sole object—is to enable the law to work, and, 
unlike Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, it punishes no one without a trial, 
In the face of such facts, language so extreme should be left to 
Irishmen, in whose mouths Englishmen know how to discount it, 





Mr. Parnell, it is stated in the Daily Express of Dublin, is not 
inclined to lose his rents because tenants will not pay. A man 
named Kennedy held twenty acres of grass-land in Avondale, at 
£3 15s. an acre, but after an eight-years’ occupation, was com- 
pelled, or induced, to take another farm. He did not succeed in 
it, and after six months’ occupation, tendered six months’ rent, 
The agent refused the money, and demanded a whole year’s 
rent, alleging, probably with truth, that Kennedy had had 
all the best of the year’s grass. Kennedy removed his cattle, 
refused to pay, and is to be sued. Mr. Parnell does not 
appear to have behaved oppressively at all, and the question 
between him and his tenant is purely one of contract; but we 
do not understand why the National League shows him such 
favour. Their proper course, on their own principles, would 
‘have been to boycott the agent, advertise the tradesmen who 
dealt with him, and threaten Mr. Parnell, and then, if not 
obeyed, to apply their “ultimate sanctions.” General kindness 
in a landlord does not prevent the League from denouncing him 
as an exterminator, and it is most unfair that Mr. Parnell’s 
popularity should exempt him from the “ unwritten,” and there- 
fore just, law of the land. Mr. Dillon has not made a speech in 
Avondale, nor will Mr. O’Brien quote the case as proof of the 
brutality of the Saxon. That is weak, Mr. Parnell being 
Saxon, Protestant, and rich. 


We adverted last week to the possibility of a “corner,” or 
monopoly, being established in corn. It appears that such a 
monopoly has been established in the Liverpool cotton market ; 
and has so alarmed the spinners, that they are taking desperate 
steps to reduce the demand, and thus compel the monopolists 
to hold on longer at great expense. A meeting was held in 
Manchester on Friday week, representing all the spinners in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, and it was 
resolved that it was expedient, if two-thirds of the spinners 
would consent, to go at once upon half-time. That measure, 
which will cause suffering in four counties, will, of course, 
fine the monopolists; but if they are rich enough, it will 
not stop them. They need only raise prices a fraction 
more. Politicians should watch these “corners,” for the 
temptation to establish them is great, the facilities for it are 
entirely novel, and men now over fifty may live to see a grand 
fight between Parliament and the capitalists. The English 
system of suspending the Bank Act prevents a “corner” in 
gold; but what is to prevent the monopoly of any article in 
strong demand and of limited supply, we cannot see. Suppose, 
to take a small illustration, a Syndicate holds all the Turkey- 
rhubarb. There is no new supply, as far as the doctors know, 
even conceivable, 


The Times’ correspondent states that the precautions observed 





possible that the enragés may use so dramatic an opportunity 


for the Czar’s protection on the railway-lines between St. Peters- 
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burg and Novo-Tcherkask, the Cossack capital, were of the 
most extraordinary and costly character. The lines were 
arded by sentinels from end to end, pickets of infantry were 
stationed at regular intervals, and behind them the villages 
posted their municipal police. Cossack soldiers galloped by 
the side of the goods trains, and every house or hut on the 
route was occupied by the military. The service of the 
lines was practically suspended for a fortnight, and it is 
asserted on other authority that 60,000 men were employed 
as if on active service, in guarding the Czar. These measures, 
jf really adopted, would indicate that the police, while aware 
that a plot existed to destroy the Imperial train, were hopeless 
of obtaining precise information as to the locality selected. It 
js stated that an attempt on the Czar was actually made at 
Novo-Tcherkask ; and although this is denied, the Czar’s visit 
there was short beyond all precedent. 


The strikes in Belgium are not over, but they appear to be 
slowly dying down. The miners have given up the contest for 
the year, and the workers above-ground are unwilling to face 
the gendarmes. The singular feature of the situation is that the 
men do not ask for an increase of wages. They know the 
employers cannot pay more, and they therefore demand 
political reforms. A grand Congress of Labour which met at 
Brussels on Sunday, passed, by 379 to 45,a vote demanding 
the franchise for all men who can read and write, a curious 
departure from abstract principle, due probably to a conviction 
that the most ignorant class will be under clerical influence. 
They also demanded compulsory education without fees, the 
separation of Church and State, the abolition of military exemp- 
tions by purchase, an Income-tax, “the democratic organisa- 
tion of credit”—which means, we believe, Lending Banks for 
the people—and a law compensating workmen for accidents 
at the cost of their employers. It is difficult for Englishmen 
to understand why these proposals should seem so extreme to 
Belgian Conservatives; but we believe they think them only a 
prelude to further demands, and see behind them a threat of 
using force. It is doubtful if the workmen could beat the 
peasants, who do not sympathise with them at all; and quite 
certain that if they did, Belgium would be flooded, as the 
Kreuz Zeitung already threatens, with German troops. Prince 
Bismarck dreads nothing so much as a victory of Socialism in 
any neighbouring country. 


We hardly understand the fuss made because the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh is now in Russia. It appears to be quite 
true that he is there seeking assistance to threaten the 
British Government into increasing his pension, that he 
has constant interviews with M. Katkoff, and that he is 
about to proceed to Central Asia; but what does that matter P 
His position as son—not grandson—of Runjeet Singh will not 
give him the slightest influence in any Mahommedan country ; 
and if he reached the Punjab from the North as an avowed 
enemy of the British Government, he would be arrested, under 
the State Prisoners Act, without ceremony or hesitation. There 
is not the slightest evidence that he is recollected among the 
Sikhs, and no other section of the population of the Punjab has 
reason to remember his father with favour. His history, too, 
stands in his way. He has, no doubt, renounced Christianity ; 
but the Sikh is a Hindoo sect, and it is the first principle of 
Hindooism that the wanderer once fairly outside the pale can 
never return. Any able adventurer with money and a name 
can, of course, give trouble in India; but the career of the 
Maharajah so far contains no indication of ability. 








Mr. Vulliamy, the Ipswich Coroner, is probably an indiscreet 
person; but the censures passed on his recent conduct are 
far too severe. He had insisted, unwisely, it may be, on 
excluding reporters from an inquest held on the body of a young 
girl found drowned, and the jury, sympathising with the papers, 
refused to perform their duties. Instead of committing the 
jurymen, who were undoubtedly refusing to do their duty, Mr. 
Vulliamy submitted the whole matter to the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Halsbury decided that he had a right to close his 
Court, and accordingly on Wednesday he did so, adding 
some fierce remarks about the comments in a local paper. 
The reporters retired; but one of them, Mr. Sleigh, advised 
the jury not to submit, and was committed to prison for 
seven days. On making an apology, he was, however, released 
in the evening. We can see from the reports that the Coroner 
lost his temper, but we fail to see the oppression. A Coroner 


just declared by the Lord Chancellor to be strictly within his 
right, is not contempt of Court, what is? We dare say Mr, 
Sleigh believed that he was maintaining the rights of the Press; 
but they do not extend to a right to authorise reporters to appeal 
to a jury against a Judge in his own Court. 


The Herald of Peace quotes some official statistics about one 
of the most extraordinary and least noticed movements now 
going on inthe world. We have repeatedly called attention to 
the ever-increasing volume of Italian emigration, especially from 
the old Neapolitan Provinces; but even we hardly remembered 
that in 1883 the emigration had risen to 169,000, and that it 
is rising by 10,000 or 15,000 a year. Of this outpouring, 
more than half reaches South America, where it is believed 
more than 750,000 Italians are now settled in the Valley 
of the Plate alone, towards whose schools the Roman Govern- 
ment, with a wise foresight, contributes £50,000 a year. These 
statements are strongly confirmed by Sir Horace Rumbold, who 
in his work on the Silver River, published this week, describes 
Buenos Ayres as filled with Italians, who, though perfectly 
orderly and peaceable, every now and then manifest in some 
gathering or festival their overwhelming strength. It is by no 
means impossible that the States of the Plate may become, 
without violence, by the natural operation of emigration and a 
full birth-rate, Italian Colonies. Political power as yet, how- 
ever, he says, still remains in the hands of the Spaniards. 


Somebody is always adding a new hygienic terror to life. This 
time it is Dr. Klein, who on Friday week delivered a lecture at 
the Royal Institution, showing that we may catch scarlet-fever 
from milk which has not been polluted directly or indirectly by 
the fever in the human subject. Cows, he alleges, are liable to 
scarlet-fever, though in them the disease is not serious; but if 
we catch it from them through their milk, it becomes serious 
in us. Careful official inquiry appears to prove that this 
has been repeatedly the case, and that an epidemic of scarlet- 
fever among cows, not caught in any way from human beings, 
may be followed by a burst of scarlet-fever among the customers 
of the farm. Even condensed milk of the cheaper kinds will 
convey the infection; and Dr. Klein has found microbes in tins 
of such milk identical with the microbes detected in scarlet- 
fever patients. Milk, therefore, is an unsafe article of diet, 
more especially in London suburbs, and should, if possible, be 
avoided. If not, it should be heated up, Dr. Klein says, to 
85° C., at which temperature the microbes die,—a fact which 
suggests that those who drink their tea very hot are wise men. 
For our part, we only hope that no doctor will discover living 
microbes in bread, for if he does, it will be necessary either to 
starve, or to live as our fathers did,in profound indifference to 
all hygienic counsels. 





The Germans and Poles in both Germany and Austria are ex- 
ceedingly irritated bya ukase just issued by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Foreigners are forbidden by this decree to acquire freeholds 
in Russia, and ordered to dispose of those they possess. This 
measure affects the aristocracy in both the German Empires very 
nearly, as most of the great families possess estates in Russian 
Poland, and it is said to be contrary to the provisions of the Treaties 
of 1815. The measure is not intended to prevent absenteeism, 
but to reduce the German influence in Poland, and serve as 
reprisals for the expulsion of Poles from Hast Prussia ordered 
by Prince Bismarck. Unless forbidden by Treaty, the order is 
not contrary to international law, nor, except in its retrospective 
action, is it inherently unjust. It was the law once in all 
countries, and has recently been re-enacted by the Congress of 
the United States. A non-resident foreigner, indeed, can hardly 
fulfil the duties which in many countries—Prussia, for example 
—are exacted from the holders of large estates. 


A correspondent complains bitterly of the difficulty occa- 
sionally experienced in obtaining copies of interesting Blue- 
Books. In theory they are always obtainable through any 
bookseller, and in practice this is the case with Blue-Books 
which nobody reads. If, however, it is one in active demand, 
the book is apt to run out of print almost at once. Our corre- 
spondent affirms that the whole number printed of Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen’s Report, alluded to elsewhere, was sold out on 
the first day of publication, and since then the book has been 
practically unattainable. It is most difficult for the Stationery 
Office to foresee the demand for their publications, but clearly 
any one in demand should be reissued. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





is a Judge, and if to advise a jury to disobey a Judge’s order, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DISRUPTION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Ye a long and painful mental struggle, the leaders of 
the Unionists have satisfied themselves that there is no 
hope of reuniting the Liberal Party, and at Birmingham, on 
Wednesday, they proclaimed their convictions in speeches and 
letters about which there can be no mistake. There must, 
they all admitted, almost in those words, be a new departure. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bright, Sir Henry 
James, each in his own way, by writing or in speech, bade 
farewell to the last hope of reconciliation, and recognised the 
necessity for the formation of an independent Liberal Party, 
pledged to maintain the Union, and in strict alliance with the 
moderated and liberalised Conservative Government now at the 
head of affairs. Lord Hartington struck the key-note in a 
letter marked by his usual firmness and directness, in which 
he says that “the defeated plan”—of Disunion—“alone is 
before the country,” the Liberal leaders having yielded 
nothing; that “their only object is to retain at any 
cost the support of the Irish Party,” that their policy 
“is to follow unreservedly the leadership and to adopt some 
of the Parliamentary methods of their new allies ;”’ and that 
this attempt to reconcile irreconcilables has “rendered the 
leaders and the majority of the Liberal Party indifferent to 
the dangers which are menacing the whole system of Parlia- 
mentary government, and are bringing popular institutions 
into contempt.” Mr. Bright is even more emphatic, and his 
language is marked by a certain asperity which with him is 
often the sign of deep conviction. He speaks of “the partner- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell,” and declares that Mr. 
Gladstone, who ought to have accepted the verdict of the country, 
which, outside Ireland, was two to one against him, and, including 
Ireland, rejected his plan by a majority of a hundred, “ having 
turned his own coat suddenly, has no patience with Liberals of 
even longer standing than himself who refuse to turn their 
coats at his bidding.” “It is to the eighty-six Irish Members, 
of whom it is said that at least forty of them sit in Parliament 
by right of dollars contributed in America by the avowed 
enemies of England and of the Queen's right of government, 

that the great English Liberal Party is called on to abandon 

its past policy and to prostrate itself before an odious, illegal, 
and immoral conspiracy ; and to this conspiracy, made a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, we are to transfer the government of two 
millions of the Irish people who are as loyal as are the inhabi- 
tants of the County of Warwick. And all this we are asked and 
advised to do by a statesman who has been for ten years the 
chief adviser of the Crown.” Those sentences were not written 
by a man who had even a far-away hope of reconciliation with 

Mr. Gladstone. Sir Henry James, though less aggressive in 

words, was even more decisive in tone, for he confessed that 

the Parnellite alliance, which is the key-stone of Mr. Gladstone’s 
present political programme, was one of the very reasons of 
his own defection. There are men, he averred, in the Liberal 

Party who have given a moral sanction to complicity with 

crime ; and “ there are men in the Unionist Party who, be the 

consequences what they may, will with such men never seek 
co-operation.” We are asked by those who justify the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” or who, like Sir W. Harcourt, compare it to 
the resistance to Ship-money, to “ give a crowning triumph 
to a constitutional movement by admitting that crime has 
been the victor.” It is, however, Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
firm adherence to the Unionist cause was once doubted, 
who of all men most clearly recognises the finality of 
the division. He showed past all question that no con- 
cession had been made as to Mr. Gladstone's proposal, 
for even if the Irish Members were to be retained in 
the Imperial Parliament, that retention was not to effect the 
very end for which it was demanded, the reduction of the full 
autonomy of Ireland; he proved that, short of a flat refusal, 
Mr. Morley could have used no language more fatal to recon- 
ciliation than he did use; and he ended by the formal and 
most significant statement,—“I am reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that there is no desire for reunion on the part of 
the Gladstonian Liberals, and that the cleavage of the ranks 
of the Liberal Party has become complete and irretrievable.” 

It tends, indeed, ever to become wider. ‘The descent of the 

majority has been easy and rapid. In 1885, they were Liberals 

as we were, differing in nothing, in no important particular, from 
the opinions we still express and maintain. In 1886 they 
became Gladstonians, accepting as an inspired revelation the new 


adopted the policy of the Irish leaders, they have adopted their 
methods of conducting political controversy, they have adopted 
their manners in language and acts. We have, therefore 
to see if it be not possible, after the wreck of the Liberal 
Party, to form some new combination no less anxious for pro- 
gressive reforms upon all social and political subjects than the 
great Liberals of the past, and no less determined than they 
were to resist anarchy in every form, to maintain the integrity 
of the Kingdom and the supremacy of Parliament. We shal? 
be taunted, I suppose, with alliance with the Tories. Ag 
least our allies will be English gentlemen, and not subsidised 
agents of a foreign conspiracy.” Those are words after which 
reunion with a party dependent on the Parnellites is impossible, 
We cannot affect to regret the decision at which the Unionis¢ 
leaders have arrived. It was quite time to abandon an attitude 
which, though in reality most determined, left in many quarters 
an impression of lurking indecision. We have never, from the 
first, entertained much belief in reconciliation, perceiving that 
the cause of division was much deeper even than the Irish 
Question ; and after the experience of this Session, the last ray 
of hope disappeared. The difference of tendency already per- 
ceptible has extended into the field of morals, and with Liberals 
defending the “Plan of Campaign,” condoning boycotting, 
that cruel device of the ages of persecution, sanctioning 
forcible resistance to the law, and practising obstruction, that 
combination of social treachery with moral treason, reconcilia- 
tion has become impossible. None of the compromises with 
Home-rule so often suggested have ever appeared to us either 
statesmanlike or practical. They were all vitiated by the 
same fundamental defects, that they would in no way satisfy 
the Irish, and that in proportion as a Home-ruler was honest, 
his distaste for proposals which concede nothing to the nobler 
aspirations of Nationalists and too much to their lower spites, 
would be the more pronounced. With the acknowledgment that 
reunion is impossible, we are, we trust, rid of those proposals, 
and the example of Canada is rejected as a model as well as. 
that of the United States. The Unionist Party, freed from 
the burden of useless negotiations—useless, if only because 
they included the impossible isolation of Ulster—must now 
contend for Union pure and simple, that is, for the unim- 
paired and direct sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament, and 
the consequent use of its full power to remove Irish 
grievances, the first of which is the existence of a tenure 
to which the prejudices, and the habits, and the inherent 
defects of the Irish people are incurably opposed. The 
party must in future stand on its own feet, resisting its 
opponents, moderating and, if necessary, guiding its allies, 
until such time as, with the consent of the people, it can 
either assume power in its own name, or fuse in itself the bulk 
of the remodelled Conservative forces of the country. It need 
not cease to be Liberal—indeed, it cannot cease—but its 
Liberalism must be consistent with the maintenance of the 
only Government which can as yet be trusted not to grant the 
Parnellite demands. Whether full success will ever come, the 
future must reveal; but we believe with Mr. Chamberlain that 
even in the North, even in Scotland, the electors are beginning 
to awaken to the truth that nominal Liberals are rapidly 
degenerating. Mr. Gladstone is outpaced by Mr, Labouchere, 
and the party does not shrink even from Sir W. Harcourt. 
The deep taint of Jacobinism which is revealing itself in the 
Gladstonians is alarming all those who care much more 
for law and order than for Union; while the open patron- 
age and favour accorded to obstruction offends not only 
the business instinct, but the manliness of the electors. It 
not only irritates those who wish for progress and those who 
are sensitive for Parliamentary institutions, but it affronts 
those who believe in the gospel of fair-play. To common 
men, an obstructive is no better than a “ welsher,”’ a man who, 
when defeated, will not pay his stakes ; and as fast as the con- 
viction spreads that Liberals are merely obstructing business 
because they cannot win at the polls, so fast are they losing 
votes. The election in St. Austell demonstrated that truth as 
completely as the rapid conversion which is taking place in 
the Midlands, where, says Mr. Chamberlain, fifteen thousand 
electors a month are registering themselves upon the Unionist 
side. Whether that process goes on or not, is, however, com- 
paratively of no moment. What is important is that the best 
of the old Liberals—men in whom Liberalism is in the very 
blood—have seen at last that they must quit the old party, 
for that they have no true bond with men who can give up 
Ireland to the Parnellites, or strive for power through a 
conscious and wilful degradation of Parliamentary institu- 





gospel of disruption ; and in 1887 they are Parnellites, They have 





tions, The point at issue throughout this Session has 
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been, not whether Ireland should be governed at Westminster, 
but whether law should be suspended at the will of a party 
which announces every day in its action that the national will 
is only to be respected when it is on their own side. A decision 
at the polls for Home-rule would, the Liberals declare, make 
Home-rale imperative; but a decision for continued Union is 
only a reason why the Union should be attacked. There can 
be no peace between Unionists and such a party, and their 
leaders in saying so, are plainly acting like honest men, 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


M GREVY has succeeded for the moment. His steady, 
e not to say obstinate determination to drop General 
Boulanger and to bar out M. Clémenceau, almost compelled the 
more Conservative elements within the Chamber to supply 
him with a “ Ministry of Affairs.” If he had been defeated, 
he would, it is now known, have resigned; and after a resig- 
nation so forced, the new President must have appointed a 
Clémenceau-Boulanger Administration. The Right and the 
Opportunists alike dreaded that result, partly because it might 
lead to a premature war with Germany, but chiefly because it 
would make Radicalism dominant in France, with the Army to 
protect it; and accordingly, M. Rouvier at last succeeded in 
bringing a Ministry together. It fell almost to pieces in the first 
five minutes, General Saussier, the new Minister of War, and M. 
Bousquet, the Minister of Justice, resigning at once when 
informed that the Cabinet would proceed with the Bill which 
abolishes exemptions from the conscription ; but General Ferron, 
an officer with some experience of office under Gambetta, 
accepted the all-important portfolio of War, and the Ministry 
were enabled to lay their programme before the Chamber. It 
is almost a colourless one, except upon two points,—a definite 
pledge that expenditure shall be reduced this year by 
£2,400,000, and a less definite promise that the Military Bill 
shall be proceeded with. The latter is most offensive to the Right, 
but they could not desert the Government so soon, and after a 
short but angry debate, the Order of the Day, proposed by M. 
Rouvier, was carried by a majority of 20 if we take Republicans 
alone, and of 150 if we include the entire Chamber. To accept 
the Order of the Day is, of course, only to signify that the 
Government may proceed to business; but the Ministry hope 
to carry the Budget and part of the Military Bill, and then 
to adjourn the Chambers, thus ensuring to themselves some 
months of power. They admit humbly that there is not much 
in them, but they plead that they are good men, very diligent, 
and quite independent of any wire-pullers. 

It may be questioned if they are safe. The economies in 
their Budget will deeply offend individual Deputies, the friends 
of General Boulanger are exasperated to fury, and are able to 
say that he retired in a strictly constitutional manner, and the 
Military Bill lies like a rock ahead in mid-channel. Indeed, 
it is hardly possible to see how it can be evaded. It may be 
taken as certain that on a test vote the Government has not a 
trustworthy Republican majority, and it must therefore, 
merely to exist, conciliate the Right. The Right, which has, 
it is said, been counselled by the Comte de Paris not to 
allow M. Clémenceau to accede to power, is willing to 
be conciliated, and if M. Rouvier would make certain 
concessions, would gladly support him; but then, the con- 
cessions demanded are precisely those which cannot be 
made. The Right are unable, both from conscientious feeling 
and from the pressure of their electors, to support or to endure 
the clauses of the Military Bill which send all students for 
the priesthood into barracks, there, as the Church believes, to 
be corrupted. They therefore ask that the Military Bill may 
be modified, and, indeed, assert that they promised their 
“benevolence ” to M. Rouvier under a distinct pledge to 
that effect. M. Rouvier, however, denies this, and General 
Ferron, when speaking in support of the programme, 
emphasised the resolution of the Government to claim all 
seminarists for the ranks. The Right cannot put up with this 
decision, and if the Government is firm, will leave it to the 
mercy of the Republicans, who, though united against the 
priesthood, are on every other subject, including the Budget, 
at daggersdrawn. So certain is confusion from this cause, that 
Mgr. Freppel, a devotee of the Right, made a despairing effort 
on Thursday to effect a compromise, proposing that as it would 
be most dangerous to discuss military questions just now, with 
the Continent so suspicious, the whole Bill should be left over 
until next Session. He made a most powerful speech, full of 
valid excuses for delay ; but the Government resisted, and the 
two Republican parties, united under the influence of their 








common hatred of the Clericals, defeated the Bishop by a vote 
of no less than 368, nearly a hundred in excess of a full 
half of the House. The Military Bill must therefore go on; 
and if, in the course of the discussion, the Opportunists—who 
are as anti-religious as their rivals—and the Radicals between 
them do not manage to taunt the Right into a fury of 
obstinacy, it will be a new phenomenon in France. 
The quarrel between the parties on the Income-tax is 
nearly as bitter as the religious one; and as a Budget 
of some sort must be passed, the Radicals may have 
good reason for their belief that even as a Ministry of Affairs 
the present combination cannot last. If it does not, the 
situation will again be most serious, for a strong Ministry will 
be impossible, and the Conservatives will begin to shout that 
the Constitution has failed. Indeed, they are doing it now, 
and one of the many difficulties in M. Grévy’s path is 
their conviction that if it can be made to fail, the road will 
at last be clear for the return of the legitimate King. They 
mistake, doubtless ; but their determination to upset Govern- 
ment after Government is permanent, while their decision to 
support this or that Premier is only temporary. The truthis, 
the chasm between the parties in France is so deep, that 
unless one of them can secure a majority, every Government 
must be unstable; and the cool finesse of the experienced 
President only averts one crisis at the expense of another, and 
still more severe one. With incredible exertion and pains, he 
has got a Ministry together ; but it is sitting on a two-legged 
stool, and is further weakened by the transfer of all warlike or 
Chauvinist enthusiasm to the side of its adversaries. The 
manceuvring has been very clever, but its total result isa weak 
Conservative Ministry, and a belief among the populace that 
the best soldier in France has been dismissed from power 
because he is too much of a patriot and a Radical. 





THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. 


HERE is a momentary lull in the storm of Irish debate, 
and we may take advantage of it to press an argument 

which is of importance, although it will neither be used nor 
answered by “ practical politicians.” It will not affect a vote, 
but it may influence those whose convictions are sooner or 
later sure to he represented in the decisive ballot. There is 
no theory more strongly believed by thoughtful historians than 
that a dynasty or a State once founded and solidified continues, 
often for centuries, to “ obey the law of its being,” to develop 
a certain continuousness of impulse sometimes apparently 
independent of its own will, but always bearing a visible 
relation to the circumstances of its origin and growth. A 
stamp appears to have been set from the first not only on 
its action, but on its fate, so clearly visible that it would seem 
unnatural if Venice had become a democracy, if Rome had 
fallen before anything but force, or if the Turkish dominion in 
Europe ended except in acataclysm of blood and flame. Sedan 
is the natural end of the Napoleons, as the stone throne of 
Germany, with its feet of cannon-balls, is part of the befitting 
and to be expected destiny of the Hohenzollerns. Every State, 
in fact, receives an abiding impress from the men who 
founded it, as they also did from the circumstances amid 
which they rose to power. If that idea is true at all— 
and though it may be pushed much too far, it is justi- 
fied in part by all history, which else would be a series of 
disconnected phenomena—what would the observer take as the 
probable “ notes,” or governing tendencies, of a new Irish 
State, born, say, in 1888? Clearly hatred of England, and the 
spirit best described as Jacobinism. Of the dominance of 
hatred in the present movement for Home-rule, proof is 
hardly required. Nothing is more remarkable than that with 
all social disabilities suddenly swept away, with a full 
career open to every man devoted to Home-rule, and with 
a policy in the ascendant which in theory repudiates 
Separation between the two islands, Ireland has sent no 
ae to the front who is really friendly to England, 
who pleads for Home-rule as the sure basis of perpetual alliance, 
and who is, if that is conceded, as proud of the Empire his 
countrymen have helped to build, and as devoted to it as if it 
were purely Irish. Such a leader was and is so demanded by 
the circumstances of the time, that his non-appearance is almost 
inexplicable. He would sweep away with a speech half the reluct- 
ance of the English people to recommence their history. He 
would be quoted everywhere as himself a proof that the two 
peoples might have separate Legislatures and yet be cordial 
friends. He, if he had, for instance, Mr, Parnell’s position, 
would place his country before England in the light of Scot- 
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land, who, even when out of temper, is always a friend, and 
who, if she demanded Home-rule, might be refused on grounds 
of policy, but would be regarded without suspicion, and with 
full confidence that the reasons assigned for her desire were 
those which governed her action. It must be a strong reason 
which prevents the appearance of such a man at such a time, 
and it is not difficult to perceive what the reason is. Such a 
man would receive no trust from the section of his 
countrymen which approved his general objects. They 
would think him a secret agent of the enemy. They 
are so filled for the time with a passion of hate, with a 
desire that England should suffer and be humiliated, a crave 
for revenge as well as emancipation, that the man who did not 
entertain those feelings would seem to them untrustworthy, or 
even at heart a traitor. That the American Irishmen 
entertain these ideas, their own especial organs announce 
every day ; indeed, if they did not, the wild rancour of those 
organs would not be tolerated even by men who, like the 
Irish, see in exaggeration something at once of passion and of 
poetry. This, from the United Irishman, is of course a mere 
yell, not to be taken seriously ; but it would ruin any paper 
whose readers had not some sympathy with the sentiment 
which evokes such white-lipped passion :— 

“We have repeatedly stated in this paper our unalterable con- 
viction that the English are a nation of scoundrels—the most un- 
principled, dishonest, and rapacious of the human race. No private 
assassination is too cruel, no public massacre too widespread, for 
this nation of incorrigible miscreants. The freedom of Ireland is 
incompatible with a good opinion of Englishmen. Their lower classes 
are brutes, their middle classes are swindlers, their aristocracy are 
foul, loathsome, and degraded blackguards. If the Irish people 
thoroughly understood the profound depravity and abominable 
wickedness of the English character, they would never expect from 
Parliamentary agitation the concessions which guilty oppression will 
yield only to panic terror. Nothing will teach honesty to a nation of 
swindlers exceptlabject fear of a violent, bloody, and immediate death.” 
The writer of that outburst would much rather have an 
English bill of exchange than any other promissory-note; but 
that is his way of venting the passion which almost chokes his 
utterance. Mr. O’Brien knew that he would not offend his 
countrymen when he declared it abhorrent to him to sleep 
on British ground on the Queen’s birthday; and Mr. M. 
Davitt carried his audience with him when on Sunday, in 
County Mayo, according to the Freeman’s Journal, he described 
the leaders of the British people thus :— What has been the 
record of England’s ruling classes in Ireland, India, Egypt, 
everywhere, but one of wholesale murder and crime? This 
hellish Power has murdered fifty times more of our people 
with the knife of landlordism during the present generation 
than perished in the Reign of Terror in France during the 
great Revolution; and justice could not be half vindicated 
against them even if the English masses were driven, as 
their French neighbours were a century ago, to teach the 
aristocracy that those who trample with impunity upon 
man’s natural rights and liberties can be treated occasionally 
as human beasts of prey. It is characteristic of these 
bloodthirsty English aristocrats that they should try and 
tie our hands with Coercionist bonds behind our backs 
before they venture upon the task of cutting our throats, 
They are astounded that we should protest against a duel 
under such conditions, and the mere threat of Patrick Ford, 
or some other expatriated Irishman, to retaliate in England 
for England’s atrocities in Ireland fills these wholesale assassins 
with virtuous indignation. They prate of crime and outrage 
here in Ireland at a time when their infernal laws are out- 
raging the most cherished of social rights—the right of a 
people to live upon the land which God created for that pur- 
pose.” Referring to the sentiment of hatred towards the 
English nation which he attributes to the Irish people, Mr. 
Davitt exclaims :—“ Are not these vows of eternal hatred to 
the power which drives our people forth from their birth- 
land but the natural outcome of England’s inhuman policy ? 
For my part, I rejoice with all my heart that for every 
man driven out of Ireland by the operation of infamous 
laws, the deadly enemies of such injustice are multiplied 
and the forces of retaliation strengthened beyond the Atlantic. 
They may drive our people forth because we are a menace 
to their unjust government here; but, thank God, our 
race is not weakened or disunited even by expatriation.” 
There is hate, burning hate, in every line of that furious 
diatribe, and it matters little whether Mr. Davitt feels it, or 
only uses it to stir his audience to a white-heat. In either 
case, it is on their hatred of England that he, in some respects 
the most trusted and successful of Irish leaders, relies for 
sympathy and support; and it is amidst such hatred, and from 





parents so boiling with detestation, that the new Iri 

would be born. Can we believe, in the teeth of history — 
the impress would die away, that Ireland would cease, within 
any period it is worth while to think of, to rejoice in Eng- 
lish failures, or fail, whenever that indulgence was con; 
venient, to help to cause them. It seems to us, we confe. 
inevitable that the hatred should continue, as inevitable as that 
Frenchmen should desire military prestige, or that Englishmen 
should be jealous for their ascendency at sea. We are not, be 
it remembered, just now condemning, or even discussing oe 
hatred. It is, in fact, to us rather a saddening phenomenon 
and a warning of the terrible difficulties before us, than 8 
cause of either anger or annoyance; but it exists, and if the 
English remain a political people, it should gravely influence 
their plans, 

The other dominant influence on a new Irish State must be 
Jacobinism. We have not that horror of the insurrection 
against tenure which influences so many Englishmen, for we 
know how often and in how many lands; has from time to 
time burst out, and we can recognise no divine right in one 
tenure more than in another. Any way of holding land may 
be right, from English landlordism to Russian or Madrassee 
communism, provided only the land is honestly acquired. We 
would help in any change heartily desired by a people, even if 
we doubted its economic wisdom, if only it were accom- 
plished, as the Prussian change was, without violations of a 
higher law. But in Ireland the agrarian question has 
developed a passion of Jacobinism fatal, if it continues, to 
civilised society ; a horror of law when it interferes with the 
interest of the people ; a hatred of all that is above, because it 
is above ; a readiness to hold the moral law worthless, if only 
society may be levelled; above all, a readiness to employ 
terror as a means of social regeneration. The Irish, left 
to themselves, would transform their society at a blow 
by means as utterly condemned by their own creed—in 
which most of them still at bottom heartily believe—as 
by the experience of civilised mankind. They admit almost 
in words that they would do this, and it is clear from the 
utterances of every leader who speaks freely that the passion 
of Jacobinism has seized on them till they can hardly see in 
those exempt from it anything but oppressors. A landowner 
who will not surrender his property is in their eyes a villain. 
It is under the influence of that passion when it was at its 
very hottest, when a sordid Utopia seemed clear before the Irish 
tenantry if only the law could be defeated, that the Irish State 
would be born. Is it even conceivable that the influence of the 
impulse should not be felt on its career, as it has been on that of 
France for nearly a hundred years? It is useless to argue that 
Jacobinism is the product of discontent, and will die with 
poverty and oppression. Can men be more free than the Irish 
of America, or more completely relieved from the “ circum- 
stances” which we are told generate social passion? This passion 
alters the men who feel it, modifies their whole conception of 
the social ideal, changes their entire view even of natural right, 
and is therefore transmitted, like national hate or national 
loyalty, from generation to generation till, as we see in France, 
with the enormous majority owning the soil, holding the securi- 
ties which represent personalty, possessing all votes, and even 
wielding all bayonets, Jacobinism is still the impulse which 
continually shakes the State, and which excites all parties 
either to promote or to resist it. Why should it be otherwise 
in Ireland, if we seize a time when millions are intel- 
lectually distraught, and honestly regard a simple demand 
for an agreed-on rent as a mortal crime justifying an 
application of Lynch-law, as the moment for making of 
them the sovereign rulers of a new State so close 
to us, and so interwoven with our own lives, that its 
moral influence will be as great as if it were not divided by 
the sea? A new State, penetrated with hatred of England and 
saturated with Jacobin feeling, is hardly the neighbour English 
Liberals desire; yet, if history be any guide, it is that which 
they are, partly, no doubt, out of a passion of self-sacrifice, but 
partly also out of pure unreason, endeavouring to create. 





SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S PROPOSAL. 


IR RICHARD TEMPLE has not yet made his mark in Parlia- 
ment, and though Punch bestows on him the compliment 

of frequent caricature, reporters hardly understand the estimate 
of him accepted by Anglo-Indians, He has, however, governed 
great Provinces successfully ; he has laid down lines of railway 
faster than any man alive ; he has fought with a great famine 
and beaten it; and he is entitled, when he makes a serious pro- 
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al, to have it seriously considered. He has made one in the 
‘National Review for June, and one so large, not to say gigantic, 
and at the same time 80 enticing, that if it were in the least 
favoured by the Indian Government, half the industrials of the 
Kingdom, the whole army of exporters, shipowners, ironmasters, 
engineers, and railway speculators would be in a fever of 
excitement. They are positively hungering, striving, and 

Jotting for a new “ opening,” a field hitherto unworked, upon 
which they may expend their energies and their capital, and 
earn something like the old rates of profit, and Sir Richard 
Temple offers them one of almost boundless extent and rich- 
ness. He has been accustomed to think on a large scale, and 
instead of discussing trumpery markets like Central Asia, with 
a trade two-thirds of which is absorbed by a single firm, or 
Thibet, where commerce can only be carried on by caravan, 
he offers his countrymen a monopoly of the trade of a hundred 
millions of nearly civilised men, and of huge districts as rich 
and in parts as populous as Bengal, a trade conveyed through- 
out on English railways. His project, too, is no dream, but, 
so far as we can judge, is, one condition granted, not only 
practicable, but practicable now. We shall feel compelled 
to oppose it before we have done; but the proposal is a grand 
one, and were it made under the same circumstances to a 
Continental Power, would instantly become one of the leading 
objects of the State, 

Englishmen in general as yet scarcely understand what has 
fallen to them, both in advantage and in responsibility, through 
the acquisition of Burmah. Sir R. Temple, however, does 
understand, and he points out to them through the National 
Review that in addition to their sterile and expensive North- 
West frontier, which it takes armies to protect and whole 
services to watch, they have now a North-Eastern, or, as we 
should prefer to call it, an Eastern frontier, stretching in one 
unbroken land line for two thousand miles, from Tenasserim to 
Talifoo, and impinging directly on both Siam and Western 
China. It is possible, by building two railways of no great 
length for Asia, and no great engineering difficulty, to reach 
both Bangkok and Yunnan without touching any possession of 
any European Power, and thus to acquire what must be a 
monopoly of the trade of Siam, of the Shan States, whether 
Burmese or Siamese, and of Western China. The starting- 
point of both lines would be Maulmain,—a port hardly known 
in Europe except as a depdt for rice and teak, but which, 
lying as it does on a deep and broad estuary of the 
Bay of Bengal, an estuary navigable for anything, and, 
supplied as it is by a rich though densely wooded province, 
will one day be the Liverpool of Indo-China, as it is already 
her most beautiful city. From thence one railway of five 
hundred miles would strike southwards to Bangkok, on the Bay 
of Siam, a city of four hundred thousand people, opening up 
on its way a land of timber and grain, full of minerals, and 
thinly peopled with a friendly and civilised population. It is 
believed that the Siamese Court, which has many dangers to 
face, and is inclined to nestle for safety under the shadow of 
the British Empire, would willingly grant the necessary con- 
cessions, while it would have no difficulty in securing to the 
engineers and workmen the necessary protection. The second 
line, also starting from Maulmain, would open up Eastern 
Burmah, now our own property, and Shan districts dependent 
on ourselves, till, after a course of eight hundred miles through 
rich and well-watered territory, it touched the Chinese frontier 
at a point—Ssu-mao—to which the trade of Western China 
must converge, and from which, whenever the Court of Pekin 
recognises that railways would yield it revenue, a third line of 
only eight hundred miles would complete a direct and swift com- 
munication between Maulmain and Canton. It is believed that 
there are no great geographical difficulties in the road; there is no 
doubt about the wealth of the Siamese districts to be traversed, 
the cost of the land both in Siam and Burmah would be 
nominal, and whole tribes, both from the Shan States and from 
the congested districts of Madras, would be available for labour. 
A mere section of the labourers from this Presidency do, as it 
is, the whole of the harder agricultural and other work of the 
island of Ceylon. The total cost of the whole enterprise, vast 
as it is, ought not, at Indian rates, to exceed thirteen millions 
—Sir R. Temple does not mention this detail—and the traffic 
should not only be that derived from Siam and China, but 
that which must arise from the settlement of the overspill of 
the Indian population in the districts traversed, which are, in 
the aggregate, half the size of France, and as favourable for 
tropical agriculture. 

That is a great proposal, the opening-up of a market almost 
a3 great as India itself, and if it were thoroughly understood 





in England, the pressure towards its adoption would be very 
great ; but we should, on the whole, prefer to see it drop into 
oblivion. The political dangers involved in it, or at least the 
political efforts required by its success, would be most severe, 
perhaps overwhelmingly so, We could not carry out the plan 
without standing ready, in case of need, to protect Siam 
against her formidable foes, the most dangerous of whom is 
France. The Siamese power, though respectable, is dying 
fast, and it will take a- generation so to organise the Shans 
that we can move an army to her protection without further 
exhausting our own strictly limited supply of men. After we 
had created a vast trade, we should never be safe without a 
strict alliance with China; and we do not know the price at 
which the Court of Pekin would be willing to give us the con- 
fidence which would be almost indispensable. That price might 
be a most dangerous and difficult territorial guarantee. Above 
all, we should place ourselves at once in the position the Germans 
find so insupportable, that of liability to combined attack from 
France and Russia at once. The great Indian dread, to 
avert which we conquered Burmah, is no fiction of the 
imagination. The French have projects in Indo-China, 
devised by M. Gambetta and sanctioned by M. Ferry—the 
man who stands behind the present Premier—with which 
Sir Richard Temple’s great project would fatally and finally 
interfere. Their Government would be wild with jealousy 
and baffled greed, worse to deal with than they are about 
Egypt, and their geographical position on the lower waters of 
the Meikong would enable them, whenever favoured by the 
European situation, to threaten a flank attack right across our 
Southern line of rails. We should, in fact, have an enemy on 
the East as formidable as the enemy beyond the North-West, 
and should be condemned not only to an irksome watchfulness 
in Asiatic waters where our fleet has quite enough to do 
already—so much indeed, that we leave India half-guarded—but 
to incessant squabblings in Europe, where the French Foreign 
Office would use every incident to shake our “selfish and 
monopolising influence in Indo-China.” They want profits, not 
dominion, and we should have skimmed all the cream. Another 
protectorate, another scientific frontier in Asia, another Euro- 
pean State to watch !—that is not a pleasing prospect for an 
Empire overburdened already with duties, with territories, and 
with subjects, and hampered by an uncertainty among its own 
people as to whether they wish to rule so many races or not. 
We are always swallowing something, and always doubting if 
conscience should not compel us to be sick. Yet if we understand 
Asiatic politics at all, that is the prospect we must face if we 
accept Sir Richard Temple’s project, with all the potentialities 
of wealth included init. We acknowledge to the full the magni- 
tude of the prize offered, and the possibility of acquiring it ; 
but we deliberately think that in the present state of our 
resources in men, and with British opinion so flaccid as it is, 
the inevitable price to be paid is much too great. It is, how- 
ever, right that the British people should know what enormous 
trade advantages lie within their grasp, and we have therefore 
given Sir Richard Temple’s great proposal all the publicity in 
our power. 





THE TITHE RIOTS IN WALES. 


O doubt it would be possible to exaggerate the importance 

of the recent resistance to the collection of tithe in 

North Wales. The Welsh have always been liable from time 
to time to outbreaks of crime of the Irish kind. They have the 
Celtic proneness to and aptitude for the organisation of common 
action by mobs and half-constituted and tumultuous assemblies. 
Englishmen are fond enough of a row; but English riots are 
mere free-fights, begun without special premeditation, and 
carried out with very little principle but that of “ wherever 
you see a head, hit it.” In Wales and in Ireland, as in France, 
it is very different. There a mob is always created, directed, 
and controlled by some combination, some conscious head or 
group of heads,—has always attached to it something in the 
nature of a conspiracy. The Rebecca Riots were exactly 
typical of this peculiarity. They were the direct outcome of a 
small secret conspiracy. Yet, owing to the facility with which 
the conspiracy spread, they rose to a height which has 
made them one of the memorable events in the history of the 
Queen’s reign. But if reflection shows that there is thus nothing 
abnormal in the organised lawlessness of the crowds that have 
lately been engaged in resisting the distraints which Christ 
Church, Oxford, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
seeking to levy in Montgomeryshire, it is not the less necessary 








that the law should be vindicated, and that riot should be put 
down. It may be prudent, and even necessary, for an auto- 
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cratic ruler to tolerate occasional lawlessness when such 
lawlessness is directed only against individuals, not against 
his own government. There have been plenty of instances of 
this toleration. The Russian, and even the German and Austrian 
Governments, allow riots against the Jews which they would 
never hear of for a moment if the riots were directed against 
the civil authority. A democratic Government need not and 
will not tolerate such breaches of order. The will of the 
majority must prevail, and no one can doubt for a moment 
that in Great Britain the will of the majority is that the law 
shall be obeyed, and that whatever force may be necessary to 
put down resistance to the law shall be employed. 

The peculiar circumstances of the late riots so well illus- 
trate what we have said of the nature and organisation of 
mobs among a Celtic population, and of the necessity of putting 
down the spirit of lawlessness before it grows to the dimen- 
sions of the Rebecca Riots, that we propose to sketch briefly 
the course of events. On Saturday last, a body of bailiffs 
acting on behalf of the owners of the tithe rent-charge, 
and accompanied by an auctioneer, Mr. Roberts, and an 
appraiser, attempted to sell the cattle of certain farmers pre- 
viously seized under a distraint at Llangwm, Cerrig-y- 
druidion, in Montgomeryshire. News of the intended sale, 
however, had reached the valley by 4 o’clock in the morning. 
The means taken to summon the neighbouring farmers and 
their labourers to resist the seizure and sale were as picturesque 
as the gathering-signal of a Highland clan. From twelve 
anvils cannons were fired, and at the doors of thirty farmhouses 
immense horns 6 ft. long were blown by the farmers’ wives. 
On the mountain-path—we quote the description given by the 
Standard correspondent—was raised a long pole, with a 
faggot saturated with paraffine attached to its top. This 
beacon set ablaze soon summoned from their homes nearly 
a thousand persons, armed with stout cudgels. When the 
auctioneer and his assistants drove upon the scene, their 
way was blocked by this crowd. On their attempting to force 
aroad through, the rioters clubbed the horses on the face. The 
frightened animals rushed forward, smashing the carriage, 
so that a piece of the shaft entered the body of one of them, 
and then dashed through the crowd and down the road at a 
furious pace. Some constables who were accompanying the 
bailiffs were flung out, but the auctioneer and his assistant 
clung to their seats. The crowd followed the flying carriage, 
and since the horses soon fell, exhausted from loss of blood, 
overtook it about a mile off. An extraordinary scene seems to 
have ensued. The crowd, drunk with rage and excitement, 
surrounded the unfortunate men, and seemed about to give 
way to some sudden access of tumultuary fury. It appeared 
as if nothing could save the two men from being torn in 
pieces. They were preserved, however, by one of those sudden 
revulsions of feeling in the mob such as we read of in the 
tumults of the French Revolution. Two of the farmers under 
distraint, Mr. Jones and Mr. Thomas Thomas, with a courage 
and heroism that do them the highest honour, seized Roberts 
and his assistant, and declared that they would die with them. 
This act seems at once to have taken effect on the crowd, 
and they desisted from their furious attack. They were not, 
however, content to let the men go till the auctioneer had 
gone down upon his knees in the road, and sworn a solemn 
oath never again to enter the district, or to assist in the 
collection of tithes. This oath was extorted from the appraiser 
also ; the coats of both men were then taken off and turned, 
and in this condition they were marched along at the head of 
the crowd, a red flag being borne in front of them and a black 
one behind. On entering the town of Corwyn, a “ boycott” 
appears to have been proclaimed against the principal hotels, 
because they had had dealings with those connected with the 
attempted seizure. The two men were then taken to the station 
and put into atrain. As the train steamed off, Mr. Roberts is 
reported to have called out that he would soon be among 
them again. Such was the result of the attempt to distrain 
on the farmers of Montgomeryshire. On the previous day, a 
scene somewhat similar was enacted in another part of the 
county, and it was only owing to the great forbearance dis- 
played by those in charge of the police that a very serious 
encounter between them and the mob was avoided. We are 
now told that it is considered impossible to carry out any 
distraint without recourse to the military, and that soldiers are 
being held in readiness, and the latest news describes mounted 
scouts posted day and night by the farmers on the hills, ready 
to give instant warning of the approach of the distraining 
parties, and to summon the valleys to resistance. 





sistance to the ordinary law within three hundred miles of the 
capital. Whether the agricultural depression has or has not 
made some reduction in the tithe rent-charges advisable cannot 
be discussed in the face of such lawlessness, If the resist. 
ance had been a matter of conscience, as in the case of 
Church-rates, the problem would doubtless be more difficult - 
but there can be no conscientious scruple when a man who ig 
quite willing to pay his tithe with 10 per cent. reduction 
defies the law without that reduction. Indeed, from the point 
of view of those who justify the anti-tithe agitation as a pro- 
test against the injustice of the Establishment in Wales, the 
present case is quite worthless. The tithe due is, in fact, of the 
nature of lay tithe, and has no more to do with the Welsh 
clergy than any ground-rents in London which a Corporation 
like that of Christ Church may hold. By accident, the biggest 
of the Oxford Colleges is connected with the Dean and Chapter 
of an English Cathedral; but by far its most important side— 
its educational side—is as unsectarian as any other part of the 
University. Its fellowships and scholarships are open to men 
of all shades of religious opinion. The very money that the 
Welsh farmers are withholding goes in part to scholars and 
exhibitioners who may be now, for all we know, and who cer- 
tainly have been, Nonconformists. It is therefore impossible 
for any one to countenance the disgraceful riots on grounds of 
religious equality. We notice that the Rev. E. Owen, Rector 
of Ebenechlyd, speaking in Montgomeryshire, appears to con- 
sider, however, that the College should conciliate those who 
are withholding its property—for, after all, the right to 
receive tithe is as much property as any other possession—by 
devoting the money drawn from this particular source to giving 
scholarships exclusively to Welsh candidates. Surely this 
extraordinary proposal is retrograde in the extreme. It must, 
we suppose, be set down as the first fruit of Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempts to reawaken the before quiescent separatist aspirations 
of the Welsh. When such schemes are proposed, we wonder 
if the proposers ever consider that a point might easily be 
reached where retaliation would begin. Of course, it is very 
pleasant for Wales to keep certain benefits exclusively her own, 
and at the same time to share what are ours; but if the pro- 
cess is carried too far, even a people so illogical as the English 
will at last awaken to the inequality of the bargain. Wales 
must learn that as long as she is part of England, and shares 
in the benefits of the English connection, English individuals 
and English corporations are not to be deprived of their pro- 
perty because the income of that property is not spent in the 
particular locality from which it is derived. 





THE CRISIS IN CO-OPERATION. 


R. HUGHES'S address this day week at Carlisle is not 

pleasant reading for those who, like ourselves, have 
watched the co-operative movement with constant and in- 
creasing interest, and have hoped that we saw in it the most 
promising, if not the sole solution of the great problem of 
labour and capital. We cannot, indeed, profess to feel much 
surprise at the facts with which the speech deals. What has 
happened is perfectly natural, and there is even a point of 
view from which it may be called consoling. It brings out 
strongly the essential distinction between English and foreign 
working men. The foreign working man is before all things 
an idealist. He prefers the victory of a darling theory 
to any improvement in his own condition that might be 
obtained by abandoning that theory. The English work- 
ing man is essentially practical. His conception of what 
is good, whether for himself or his class, goes no further 
than elevation to a class which is better off. Offer 
to make the typical foreign workman an employer, or 
promise him that he and his fellows shall in the end become 
employers, and he will not thank you. Why should he? 
There is nothing he hates and despises so much as a bourgeois, 
and he sees nothing but insult in the suggestion that if he 
works hard and lives thriftily, he may become the being he 
abhors. There is a story of a French workman to whom an 
Englishman was explaining what Mr. Cross—as he was then 
—had done for the Trade-Unions. The Frenchman quite 
understood the benefits the change in the law had conferred 
on them, but he was none the less astonished that English 
workmen should have fallen so low as to accept benefits from 
the hands of a bourgeois, That surprise of his testifies to a 
gulf which has no counterpart in England,—a gulf like that 
between Dives and Lazarus in the parable. It is a very great 
gain, no doubt, that the feeling which creates this gulf should 








It is certainly anything but pleasant to read of such re- 
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chiefly desirous of ceasing to live by manual labour, and 
employing the labour of others. But this gain is not without 
its drawbacks when the desire in question is seen to invade 
the region of co-operation, and to convert an experiment of 
exceptional interest into a commonplace example of a general 
e. 

The new departure in co-operation which Mr. Hughes 
attacks has risen out of the relation of the English and Scotch 
Wholesale Societies with the local distributive stores. Accord- 
ing to the principle now most in favour, the goods which the 
Wholesale Societies distribute among the local stores are 
to be manufactured “by the Wholesale Societies them- 
selves, in workshops owned by them, and controlled by their 
managing committees.” The Wholesale Societies have thus 
become employers of labour on a large scale. The Leicester 
Boot and Shoe Factory, for instance, which is one of the 
largest undertakings owned by the English Wholesale Society, 
gives work to a thousand men. Mr. Hughes has a great deal 
to say in condemnation of this system. It closes the co-opera- 
tive market against young and struggling productive Societies ; 
it involves an impracticable amount of centralisation; it 
substitutes management by a distant committee for the election 
of managers by the members who actually work in and own the 
factory. Upon each of these points, however, there is something 
to be said on the other side, and so far this new movement in 
favour of centralisation may be only a fresh recognition of the 
superior economy of a few large businesses over many small. 
There is nothing in any of these features which is inconsistent 
with the principle of co-operation. That is more, however, than 
can be said for the main charge to which the Wholesale 
Society is open. It is of the very essence of co-operation, 
as Mr. Hughes truly says, “that every worker shall share in the 
profits of the work turned out by him. In this way only can 
we secure that community of interest between employer and 
employed which is all that differentiates a Co-operative Society 
from an ordinary Joint-Stock Company.” How much com- 
munity of interest there is between the Wholesale Society and 
its workmen, may be gathered from the fact that the Leicester 
bootmakers are now on strike. These co-operators are just as 
anxious to make profits as other traders are, and they are equally 
convinced that the shortest road to profit-making is low wages. 
Encouraged by their success in this way, the Wholesale Society 
is about to “ commence currying and tanning leather, and to 
establish a factory for ready-made clothes at Leeds, the centre 
of the lowest slop-trade in the Kingdom.” Well may Mr. 
Hughes ask,—“ Who will guarantee us against hearing at next 
Congress of two more strikes of our workpeople backed by two 
other Trade-Unions ?” 

It must be remembered, however, that this new departure 
does not reflect the slightest discredit on the original principle 
of co-operation. The troubles that have overtaken the Whole- 
sale Society have entirely come from its disregard of that 
principle. It would be perfectly possible for the Wholesale 
Society to go on doing all the things that Mr. Hughes dis- 
likes save one, without its fidelity to the cause of co-opera- 
tion being the least called in question. It is the distribution 
of the profits that constitutes the really damaging charge. 
They all go to the consumers,—to the distributing Societies, 
that is, which are the customers of the Wholesale Society. 
What this arrangement results in is described with perfect 
accuracy by Mr. Hughes, It “is ingeniously adapted to 
alienate the individual workers and the trade organisations 
which they have formed for their own protection ; to lose the 
watchful eye of the employer without substituting for it the 
ever-present eyes of the employed; and to abandon the higher 
aims of association for the sole end of dividend-hunting.” The 
Wholesale Society, the head and representative of all the Co- 
operative Societies in the Kingdom, has become an employer 
of labour on the most vulgar terms. It no longer seeks to 
ameliorate the lot of the workman,—it is content with filling 
the pockets of the employers, The only co-operation it knows 
of is co-operation in the profits diverted from the pockets of 
the workmen by the simple expedient of keeping down wages. 
The members of such an organisation as this are no more 
co-operators than the fine ladies whose carriages stand at the 
door of the Army and Navy Stores on a fine afternoon in the 
season. The only principle they know of is the principle of 
getting the most they can for their money, and giving the 
least in return. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the issue between Mr. Hughes and 
the Wholesale Society was definitely put to the Congress by a 
resolution “ That the principle under which the workers share 
directly in the profits, capital, and management of the works 


in which they are employed, is the true principle of co-operative 
production.” It might have been thought that in a Co-operative 
Congress, such a resolution could have met but one fate. It 
embodies what is really the very kernel of co-operation, and 
it is commended to co-operators by the strange spectacle 
now furnished by the state of affairs at Leicester. But even 
this seemingly mild statement was more than the Congress 
could consent to admit. Perhaps, indeed, it would not have 
minded admitting it if Mr. Hughes would have been content 
with the barren enunciation of a dogma. But this was just 
what he would not be content with. His resolution went 
on to propose “that the productive works of the Wholesale 
Societies should be reconstituted so as to be in harmony with 
true co-operative principles.” He would have had the Congress 
rank itself definitively among those who, in the immortal 
words of Tate and Brady,— 
“know what’s right ; nor only so, 
Bat strive to practise what they know.” 

And this was more than the Congress could bring itself to do. 
Perhaps it may go this length next year. At least, it made no 
objection to the counter-proposal that the question be proposed 
as one of the subjects to be discussed at the next Congress, 
That, however, is but a weak and dilatory mode of dealing with 
an abuse so gross, so patent, and so inconsistent with the first 
rudimentary notion of co-operation as the employment of 
workmen by a Co-operative Society on terms which make a 
strike possible. For a Co-operative Congress to leave such an 
issue over for a year, is much as if at a Church Congress a 
motion “ That the Ten Commandments are of universal 
obligation ” should be met by the previous question. That an 
amendment of this kind should have been carried is of ominous 
significance for the future of the co-operative movement. 





THE REPORT OF SIR FITZ-JAMES STEPHEN’S 
COMMISSION. 


E have been careful to transcribe below the exact 
particulars which it pleases her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office to set forth as to the mode of purchase of the Report 
of the Royal Commission* on the questions as to the revealed 
inefficiency of our warlike stores, and on the more serious 
charges to which that undoubted and existing inefficiency 
had led. We do so because we know that to many men 
the very idea of purchasing a “ Blue-Book” has been in- 
volved in mystery by the antiquated system under which 
Government publications are issued. It will, we think, be 
somewhat of a surprise to many to realise that they can— 
we do not for a moment mean that they have often 
burned with the wish to do so in the case of other 
such documents—purchase it of their own bookseller for 
the sum of 1s, 6d. We do this because our first reeommenda- 
tion in regard to the Report is that all those who are interested 
in the practical working of our Constitution as it at present 
exists, will do this very thing,—namely, pay ls. 6d. to the 
nearest bookseller for it. It matters very little, indeed, 
whether they are or are not interested in the work of the 
Secretary of State for War. If they wish ever so much to 
leave to experts and professionals the purely military aspect of 
the question, though we could well wish that throughout the 
country there were now that tendency to wholesome active 
criticism of military affairs which was shown in 1855 
by Fraser ;¢ yet if they believe that politics and states- 
manship have any connection with the question, “ How 
the Queen’s Government is to be carried on,” we would 
urge them to read carefully the weighty words in which the 
Commissioners set forth the result of their investigations. 
Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, ‘ Thou art the man,” 
may be said, with very little modification, of almost 
every Secretary of State as to those larger features of the 
investigation which were somewhat curtailed by Mr. Smith’s 
natural desire to avoid an inquiry into the actual policy of 
the last few years as regards our readiness for war and the 
condition to which our warlike stores were reduced. 
We have no hesitation whatever in saying, at all events, 
that if the secret history of the Government of Ireland for 





* Report of the Royal Commission appointed to Inquire into the System 
under which Patterns of Warlike Stores are Adopted, and the Stures are Adopted 
and Passed for her Majesty’s Service. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by Command of her Majesty. 1887. Printed for her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
and to be purchased, either directly or through any bookseller, from Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Hardinge Street, Fleet Street, E.C., and 32 Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, S.W.; or Adam and Charles Black, 6 North Bridge, Ediaburgh ; or 
Hodges, Figgis, and Co., 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. C. 5062. Price 1s. 6d. 

t See Hughes’s Life of Bishop Fraser, p. 89. We may note that many of the 
suggestions made in the letter have been carried out since then with excellent 
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the last fifty years could be told, it would be found that the 
game evil tendency to determine questions not on their 
merits, not as any just governor would determine them, 
but with a view to their effect on the House of Commons, 
has been among the most potent causes of mischief. Though, 
therefore, the Commissioners nominally stop short on the 
threshold of this part of the inquiry, enough is said to cause 
most serious reflections to any patriotic Englishman. It is 
surely at least significant that we should just now have from 
the well-informed writer in the Fortnightly the allegation not 
only that our stock of powder and of arms has more than once 
within the last few years been at a dangerously low point, but 
that the facts were known to, and made the ground of action 
by, foreign Powers, and almost at the same moment that we 
should hear that the Commissioners, having at first considered 
it one of the most important parts of their inquiry to look into 
this very subject, were stopped from doing so. This terrible 
tendency to hide from the eyes of the English public, who 
alone can put the matter permanently right, what is never- 
theless open and palpable to every enemy of England, is 
one of the most fatal symptoms of our present circumstances. 
We have to thank the vigorous pen of Sir Fitz-James Stephen, 
who has evidently himself been the actual draughtsman of the 
Report, for having put some of the most important facts into 
language at once idiomatic, telling, and often humorous in its 
simplicity and directness. 

Not having to spare the six columns in which on the Queen’s 
birthday the Zimes summarised the Report, we despair of 
doing justice to all the excellent points which the Commis- 
sioners have raised. Personal questions have always such an 
attraction for great numbers of mankind, that we very much 
dread lest attention should be distracted from the grave 
matters of practical present importance which are dealt with 
by the Commissioners, and should be absorbed by the exposure 
of the recklessness of the late accusers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, or by the censure of incompetence which justifies the 
Commissioners in acquitting the Department of criminal 
conduct. 

We confess that we are much more content with the way in 
which the Commissioners have probed the weak spots in our 
system, than with the remedies which they propose. In so far 
as it goes, the recommendation to appoint a man who shall be, 
so far as our system will permit, free from party ties, and yet 
able to relieve the Secretary of State of a great part of his 
responsibility, is probably a step in the right direction. 
Nothing can be worse than that merely to adorn the phrases 
of the speech of a Secretary of State in one year, stores should 
be cut down which will have to be purchased next year at a 
reckless cost, and without any adequate check upon their 
quality. But we must frankly say that it appears to us that 
in their inquiry into the best mode of procuring patterns of 
warlike stores for the country, the Commissioners have not 
adequately taken into account the historical experience in this 
matter of other countries. No doubt it was important that 
the Report should be presented without much delay, and an 
independent investigation of so extensive a subject would have 
required too much time. But an independent investigation was 
not required. There exists a document, just three years old, 
in which the facts have been already recorded with a complete- 
ness that leaves nothing to be desired. The “ Report of the 
Gun Foundry Board, 48th Congress, U.S.A., First Session,” 
forwarded in a Message of February 18th, 1884, to the Senate 
and House of Representatives by President Arthur, contains 
the results of a year of investigation of all the systems of 
Europe, present and past, and a discussion of their success or 
failure by a most able and independent body of men, who had 
opportunities for their work such as would hardly be afforded 
to any European Commissioners. We cannot but think that 
the Report of our own Commissioners would have been greatly 
improved had the evidence contained in it been taken into 
account by them. Sir James Stephen’s Commission were in 
difficulties as to determining what proportion of work ought to 
be given to the trade (Report, p. xxxv.), and to the Arsenals 
respectively. Further, they say (p. ciii., Major Scott’s complaint): 
— We are disposed to think that this complaint may have been 
well founded ; but though the operation of petty jealousies of 
this sort is to be regretted, it is difficult to see how it is to be 
guarded against. Even in the administration of Justice passion 
and prejudice play their part, and to try to exclude their opera- 
tion altogether is visionary.” Now, we think that the answer 
to both these difficulties would have been found in the Report 
we have referred to. The recommendation of the United 
States’ Commissioners, founded upon an accumulation of varied 











experience, is that the Arsenals shall be employed only as a 
check upon combinations of manufacturers artificially to send 
up prices, and as a means of providing standards of quality, 
Otherwise, they urge that the whole effort of Government 
ought to be to enlist in the service of the country the whole 
of its mechanical power and inventive genius, so far as it 
requires them. As regards the second point, it seems 
hardly to need the authority of the United States’ Com. 
missioners to reply to a Judge that though “in the 
administration of Justice passion and prejudice play their 
part,” we do not usually place upon the Bench one of the 
parties to a suit. Now, the precise facts which in Major 
Scott’s case were clearly proved were these,—that for nearly 
twelve years our Artillery have been provided with a form of 
sighting for their guns now admitted to be most inferior, 
because there was jealousy on the part of the departments of 
external invention. The Arsenal authorities constantly claim 
credit for inventions of their own, and appear to have actually 
come to think that they are disgraced if any one outside forces 
an invention upon their attention. To leave, under those cir- 
cumstances, the Arsenal authorities to have a chief voice in 
determining what inventions shall be adopted, is not to face 
the ordinary conditions of human weakness, but to invert the 
ordinary principles by which we safeguard the judgment-seat. 
With the profoundest respect for Sir Fitz-James Stephen’s 
juridical ability, and an appreciation,in the main, of the excel- 
lence of this Report, we must continue to maintain our belief 
that judges of inventions ought not to be allowed to present 
inventions for adoption, and that from that palpable wrong 
nothing in the recommendations of the Report tends to deliver 
us, 








THE PRICE WE PAY. 


EADING Miss Cobbe’s clever paper in this month’s Con- 
temporary on “The Fear that Kills,” we were struck, as 
we have often been struck before, with the new form of 
Utopianism which is manifesting itself among the cultivated 
and benevolent. They are all wanting to secure improvements 
in the world without paying their price, whereas it has been 
arranged under a fiat stronger than theirs that everything, good 
and evil, the new virtues as well as the old vices, shall be paid 
for. Miss Cobbe, for example, who often exhibits in her 
writings a masculine sense, is quite irritated because, with the 
modern care for sanitation, there has come in a modern care 
about sanitation which she thinks not a little cowardly :— 


“More temperate diet, more airy bedrooms, better drained houses 
and more effectual ablutions, are real improvements on the habits of 
our ancestors. But the excess to which hygienic precautions are 
carried, the proportion which such cares now occupy amid the serious 
interests of life, is becoming absurd, and conducting us rapidly to a 
state of things wherein, if we are not ‘killed’ by Fear, we are para- 
lysed by it for all natural enjoyment. The old healthful, buoyant 
spirit seems already fled from the majority of English homes. Aged 
people (from this and, no doubt, other concurrent causes) seldom 
exhibit now that gentle gaiety which so often brightened with hues 
of sunset the long calm evening of a well-spent life, after the ‘ six 
days’ work’ was done. The middle-aged are one and all hag-ridden 
by anxiety; and as to the young, if we may trust the reports which 
reach us from the great schools, a very marked change has come 
over them, curiously indicative of the sensitiveness of young souls to 
the chill breath of the Zeitgeist. The lads have grown colder and 
harder, and are interested in pecuniary profits rather than in nobler 
professional ambitions. Nay, we have been told (it isa large demand 
upon credality!) that English schoolboys have almost ceased to be 
reckless about heat or cold, about eating indigestible things, about 
climbing trees and precipices, about going on deep water in unsea- 
worthy boats; in short, about all those pursuits which excited the 
perennial alarms of their fond mothers. Many boys are to be found, 
it is stated (I write always under reservation), who may be described 
as Molly-coddles, so cautious are they about their health and their 
limbs. Urchins in round jackets speak of the danger of checking 
perspiration after cricket, and decline to partake of unripe apples and 
pastry on the never-before-heard-of ground of dyspepsia. Invited in 
the holidays to the ecstatic ‘lark’ of a long excursion on horseback, 
they have declined with reference to the playfulness of their pony’s 
beels ; and have been seen to shrink from a puppy’s caressing tongue, 
murmuring the ominous word, ‘Rabies.’ In short, our girls, who are 
just acquiring physical courage as a new virtue, are sometimes braver 
than their brothers, who think it ‘good form’ to profess disinclination 
to risk their valuable persons.” 


In substance, of course, that statement is an exaggeration. The 
boys are just as brave as ever they were, and as reckless as ever 
they were, and nobody need be afraid that his sons will not kill 
themselves, if they can, by a neglect of the commonest precau- 
tions for personal safety. Miss Cobbe should read the sporting 
journals for three months under the headings “ Football,” 
“ Cycling,” and “ Boating,” and she would find her apprehen- 
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sions effectually dispelled, In form, however, the statement is 
true. There is a new and most marked feeling in society, and 
especially rich society, about health, as being, like wealth, a 

d essential of pleasant life, and the feeling has filtered 
downwards to the children, who, though they do not shirk 
danger more than they did, even when it comes in the shape of 
wet feet or bad smells, are immensely much more conscious that 
danger exists, and therefore, when they can, are more willing to 
avoid it. We question if that is an evil, not seeing how manli- 
ness is developed by a willingness to eat unripe apples; but 
supposing it is, how is it to be avoided? Miss Cobbe would 
allow in the fullest degree, being altogether on that side of the 
house, that good hygiene is a good thing, that nobody gains, and 
women least of all, by the prevalence of typhoid, and that though 
it may not be expedient to keep so many weaklings alive 
as we do, sound health is a moral as well as a physical benefit 
to humanity. She would also admit that though Municipalities 
and doctors can do something, health can only be protected by 
a diffusion of knowledge about the laws of health; that although 
a Government can order good drains, only individuals can secure 
themselves against the influence of malaria. Such knowledge 
can only be propagated by discussion, by teaching, and by a 
mental attention which must of necessity produce in some men 
caution, in some anxiety, and in some a tendency to be molly- 
coddles. That is the price, the inevitable price, we pay for 
success in a very valuable department of modern effort. To 
avoid paying it is quite hopeless, as hopeless as to imagine that 
we can in all constitutions produce increased thoughtfulness 
without increased melancholy ; and to complain about it seems 
to us a waste of pity. If we diminish the causes of death, we 
shall save weaklings, and must just maintain them; if we 
abandon the old, and, as Miss Cobbe will probably agree, the 
criminal carelessness we formerly manifested of the laws 
of Nature, we shall produce attention to those laws, and 
must put up in some few people with a little over-attention. 
The rich are coddling tiemselves, often to a rather absurd 
degree; but that is only the natural result of intelligence 
as to the consequences recklessness will yield. If a man, or 
a boy for that matter, is taught to understand what manner 
of disease small-pox really is, and what vaccination will 
do for him, he inevitably, if he does not live in Leicester or 
Keighley, considers whether he is vaccinated or not, and if he 
is not, becomes anxious,—it may be, if he is of that tempera- 
ment, unreasonably anxious. So much the better, if vaccination 
ought to be universal, even though a little healthy indifference 
to the chances of disease disappears in the process of enlighten- 
ment. Anxiety is the price of safety, and we are required to 
pay some price of the same kind in every direction. Children, 
as Miss Cobbe will heartily acknowledge, are indefinitely happier 
than they were in the last generation, relieved of all manner of 
sufferings and tyrannies; and the price we pay is that they are 
more presuming, less “ hardy,” less inclined to bear the discip- 
line which made them men and women early. The price is worth 
paying, though it is a heavy one in money, in parental authority, 
and in the reverence due to the old; but its payment is as 
inevitable as the expenditure of energy in effort. Take thrift. 
We are all—at least, those among us who have the didactic 
tendency—preaching thrift. Gradually we are succeeding, 
and, so far as we can judge from the great mass of evi- 
dence accumulating, we are extinguishing in about one 
Englishman in three the readiness to waste his resources, 
and developing in one Englishman in four a positive dis- 
position towards accumulation. That is very good, at least, 
if plenty is good,—which we suppose is the case, as a Bishop 
recently said so in a most eloquent sermon, though we could, if 
we tried, show cause on the opposite side—but in securing that 
good we destroy finally the old English freedom from care, we 
reduce the general cheerfulness, and we diminish indefinitely 
the old pecuniary courage. Nobody boasts now, except in an 
inn-parlour, that he dare spend his last penny; or at least, if 
he does, some good woman or other will tell him, quite truly, 
that he is an unthinking fool. We have so far succeeded in our 
preachments, that recklessness about money has come to be con- 
sidered a vice; but we have to pay the price in a certain small- 
ness of nature and low greed which we can see creeping among 
the population. There is no help for that, the good quality 
must have its “lining” as the French say; and to resist or 
murmur is but to kick against a force stronger than ourselves, 
and one which, if not divine, is at least natural. We may wish as 
much as we like for carefulness without care, but we shall no 








more get it than we shall get long-sightedness without liability 
to flatness of the cornea. No anxiety, no thrift,—that is the 
law we have to obey, and be as happy under itaswecan. If Mr. 
Blackley prevails, as he will one day, the aged poor of England 
will have happier lives; but the young and the middle-aged 
will be more anxious and more afraid of being out of work. 

We want fortitude to bear the attendant consequences of our 
successes. The Spectator rages every now and then at some of 
the consequences which follow from the exaggeration of modern 
philanthropy. Men have grown so weak from very sympathy, 
that they forget the lot of men was intended to be hard, that 
there is no evidence that the “ultimate purpose” is man’s 
physical comfort, and that it is nonsensical to believe that a race 
of beings who live under the certainty of capital punishment, and 
who must waste two-thirds of their force in painful labour only to 
keep alive, can enjoy lives of unbroken serenity. We are always 
bringing forward, in very irritation with the pbilanthro- 
pists, that unpleasing side of the matter, yet we probably are 
three-quarters wrong. The tendency towards philanthropy is 
indefinitely better than the tendency towards callousness, and in 
the screamy rubbish which sickens us every evening, and often 
makes social debates in Parliament read like the chatter of old 
women in a laundry, we have but to pay the necessary price for 
what is in essence good. It is impossible to develop in all 
sympathy for all, which is the root of modern philanthropy, with- 
out developing it in the fools as well as the wise, and for very un- 
worthy objects; and in complaining we do but reveal a weak- 
ness of another sort, want of fortitude to accept humbly the 
conditions made by unerring wisdom—for if there be a governing 
mind, it must be beyond error, and if there be not, cause and 
effect cannot be proved to err—for the administration of the 
universe. The virtue which entails no cost is non-existent, 
and that cost will sometimes be as offensive to the reason- 
able as it often is to the good. Oruelty is dying among 
us, God be thanked! for that is perhaps the one clear 
moral gain this age is achieving; but as it dies, a softness is 
begotten which renders it most difficult to repress crime 
adequately, and nearly impossible to deal with those purely 
social crimes which, like treason or the promotion of anarchy, 
may destroy the hopes of the human race. We must pay the 
price, and be content when, because Englishmen have developed 
an international conscience, their national policy has become not 
only undecided or weak, but, as in Egypt, positively oppressive 
to the feeble. We do not mean, of course, that we must be con- 
tent when we see an evil result; but that when resistance fails, 
we must bow, and not hate the new virtue one result of which 
has been a mischief. The benefit of the virtue will, if God 
may be trusted, in the end outweigh the price, which neverthe- 
less it is so painful to pay. The horror of killing without a 
reason must be good, even though it develop an unreasoning 
horror of killing when true reason would command us to 
slay and spare not. Tolerance is a good quality, and a great 
quality, even though there comes with it for a time a hesitation 
in being intolerant to the intolerable which threatens the whole 
world in every department of life with a momentary immunity 
from utter evil. Miss Cobbe is perfectly justified in protesting 
against mollycoddles, though against them ridicule is a more 
efficient instrament than protest ; but having protested, she must 
just bear with the fact that when men discuss sanitation, and 
provide for sanitation, and make sacrifices for sanitation, some 
boys will think sanitation more important than careless freedom 
from fear. We pay for good drains in anxiety. just as we pay 
in some similar way for every new goodthing. “ A kind manhe 
be, our parson; but, Lord! how he do spoil the poor!” 





JUBILEE IDEAS. 

HOUGH there is no fear that the Queen’s Jubilee will be 
lacking in heartiness or loyalty, there does seem some 
ground for the complaint that its celebration will want that 
imaginative quality, that touch of the romantic, which in our 
day men and women are so eager for, and which yet, despite all 
their efforts, seems to be fading from the world. It is true that 
we are to have in London a great pageant at the Abbey, and 
a procession of unusual magnificence; but, at the most, 
that is but a spectacle confined to a few hundred thousand 
Londoners and a mile or two of narrow streets. Whatis wanted 
is some striking act of commemoration that shall touch the 
whole country at one and the same moment, something that the 
whole population of the British Isles can share in together and 
at once. Such a ceremony, if a suitable one could be found, 
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would set a mark against the Queen’s Jubilee, and make it ever 
memorable in her people’s annals. As it is, future generations 
will look back on the Jubilee and ask what was done, and will 
hear nothing except that there was a service in the Abbey, 
that several statues were erected and institutions founded, 
and that all over the country the towns and villages raised 
subscriptions to endow themselves with some object of public 
usefulness,—we have heard of two villages in the West of 
England that are clubbing together to buy a hearse as a public 
memorial for the Jubilee. Certainly posterity will not gain 
a very lively impression of our taste and imagination in com- 
memorating so marked a period in the history of the country as 
the fifty years of her Majesty’s reign. 


No doubt it is far easier to lay down the abstract principle 
that there should be some general act shared in at one and the 
same moment by all the subjects of the Queen as a visible sign 
of their rejoicing, than it is to suggest what that act should be. 
Perhaps the one that most naturally suggests itself—a general 
illumination of all the houses in England at a fixed time—would 
in some ways be the most striking and effective possible. If,as the 
Duke of Westminster has roughly suggested, every window in 
every house in London were to have a light in it on the stroke 
of 12 on the night of June 20th, the effect of the lighted 
city would be something far more remarkable than people who 
judge by our usual perfunctory illaminations may be inclined to 
fancy. Imagine the line of Piccadilly seen from the Green Park 
when every window was ablaze with light. Still more astonishing 
would be the vista of a long, straight street like Oxford Street, 
in which the light would spread from window to window in one 
unbroken line from Holborn to the Marble Arch. The objection 
raised as to danger from fire is meaningless. Householders have 
only to fill their rooms with light,and then raise their blinds. And 
lest thisshould only be a sign of rejoicing for the cities, the country 
should take up the tale with bonfires on the hills. Bonfires might 
be set ablaze throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, either by 
a message sent quivering along the wires of the telegraph, or else 
in response to a signal, flashed from the dome of St. Paul’s to the 
Northern heights of London and the Surrey hills, and thence in 
ever-spreading, ever-widening circles of fire to every hill-top in 
the island. Give the electricians a free hand, and they would 
set a star of light on Wren’s cross that would pierce through 
leagues of darkness, and fade only when the earth’s curve allowed 
the vision no longer. Surely no one who has been thrilled by 
Macaulay’s ballad, and felt the answering signals leap from 
hill to hill, and England ringed in with fires, can feel 
other than a touch of disappointment when he thinks that so 
superb and so English a way for the Queen’s people to send their 
message of rejoicing from shire to shire should not be attempted. 
But though such a celebration of the Jubilee by beacon-fires 
is more striking to the imagination than any other, it would not 
ensure a visible personal act by any large number of Englishmen. 
The majority of the country would still look on merely as 
spectators. There is a far more simple, though apparently less 
magnificent device, by which the whole of England could share in 
the Jubilee. Nothing is more impressive than when a nation 
mourns some dead hero, for then each man bears with him some 
token of the national woe. As a rule,in days of rejoicing there is 
no such symbol of gladness as the badge of black is of mourning, 
and in that they are the less memorable. Suppose, however, 
that on June 2ist next, every Englishman and every English- 
woman wore a red or a white rose—for do not both York and 
Lancaster meet in the descendants of Henry Tudor ?—would 
not the effect in our cities, or wherever the crowds of holiday- 
makers gathered, indeed be something to remember? When 
the followers and admirers of Lord Beaconsfield wear their 
primroses, the effect is striking enough ; but then only half the 
world is interested. If every one wore the rose, no possible 
scheme could convey to the eye half so impressively the fact that 
we were celebrating a festival in which the whole nation joined. 
Except in our very few garrison towns and naval stations, the 
notion of showing rejoicing by salvoes of artillery would be too 
completely foreign to our habits of life, to make acceptable here 
the plan followed in India, where, on the arrival of the Prince 
of Wales, a simultaneous salute of 101 guns was fired in all 
the cities and camps that stretch from Mandelay to Peshawur. 
India is too much accustomed to the “drums and tramplings ” 
of armies and to the roar of cannon, to make such a salute out 
of place; but in England itself, no rejoicing, to be really national 
or to be true to the genius of the land, can be merely martial in 
its nature. We may be a race of soldiers abroad; at homewe are of 





all peoples the most civic. It is thus that the great Naval Review 
of a hundred ships-of-war, splendid and appropriate as it is, ig 
not enough for a Jubilee celebration. To leave out the Fleet 
would indeed be a mistake in any national ceremonial; but, at 
the same time, no naval pageant will serve, or profess to serve 
as a general evidence of interest. We wonder that no one has yet 
brought forward the plan of a service to be held in every church 
and chapel at the same hour, say on the night previous to the 
day of Jubilee. Such services are held on the last day of each 
year to inaugurate the coming one. They would be equally 
appropriate in the present case, when an epoch is considered to 
be closed in the history of the nation, and a new era to be begun, 
We notice that in the Times of Wednesday another form of 
universal service has been suggested for the country, “A 
Country Doctor” suggests that on the stroke of mid-day on 
June 21st, a procession of children should be formed in every 
village in England, and should proceed to some suitable spot, 
there to plant an oak-tree commemorative of the Jubilee, and 
to sing the National Anthem. Certainly a Jubilee oak in 
every village is not only a pretty idea, but one which in future 
times would endow the country with many pieces of beautiful 
timber. No tree standing singly looks so well as the oak, and 
the care and attention that the Jubilee oaks would doubtless 
receive would ensure a fine growth for the trees. The objec- 
tion, however, is the partial nature of the scheme. Under it 
not a third, not a fifth of the people of these islands could 
join in, or even witness, the ceremony of celebration. As a 
fantastic suggestion for the Jubilee, a loyal subject, curious 
to know how great is the noise made by the revolution of the 
wheels of life, might suggest that at a given moment every man, 
woman, and child should pause in their work or in their talk, 
and rest in silence and quiet for a little while. Certainly the 
curious in sensation could hardly wish for a more thrilling 
moment than to hear at the stroke of the clock the din of a 
great city die down into nothing,—the roar of the wheels, the 
tramplings of the pavement, and the shouts and voices of the 
crowds cease as at the wave of an enchanter’s wand. It is, 
however, impossible. 

But even if it were not possible to adopt such general and 
romantic methods of celebrating the Jubilee, we still cannot 
help regretting that some more imaginative element did not 
enter into the schemes of the various promoters of Jubilee 
offerings. For instance, why did not the women of England 
give the Queen a gift of such splendid and magnificent sort 
that, placed among the regalia of the Crown, it would have 
carried with it the legend of the reign in the way that great and 
famous jewels carry history so faithfully P A silver service, which 
we see is to be the personal present, is only another piece of 
plate added to the usually invisible treasures of Windsor Castle, 
the house which perhaps, among the houses of the world, is now 
the best worth plundering. Suppose that a crown of sapphires 
had been given to her Majesty,—a crown that could be worn, like 
a tiara of diamonds, as an adjunct of full dress. There would 
have been something separate in that, and something appropriate 
to the representative of the “ Kings of the Sea,” though our sea 
is but too seldom “ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” If we held 
the seignory of the sea before by might, it is in the Queen’s reign 
that we have held it undisputed in peace, and with the peaceful 
hand of commerce. We err when we forget even in our 
symbolism the historic and unalterable relation of England to 
the sea. 





THE ALBATROSS AND FRIGATE-BIRD. 
F all the ocean-birds whose welcome forms beguile the 
tedium of a long sea-voyage, perhaps the great, or 
wandering albatross (Diomedea ewxulans), the fateful bird of 
nautical romance, attracts the most attention. It is found below 
the thirtieth parallel of latitude in all the Austral seas. Its 
length, from the beak to the end of the short tail, is about 
4ft., and the spread of wing in the largest out of nearly two 
dozen we have measured was, if we recollect exactly, 11 ft. 2 in. 
Most are, however, about 10 ft., or a little more. If its body be 
considered alone, irrespective of the wings, it may be called a 
goose-like bird, though it has a short neck, like that of a gull. 
Sailors, indeed, often call it the “ Cape goose.” But the wonder 
is that this inoffensive creature is armed with a tremendously 
massive beak, probably the most terrible weapon of its kind, at 
any rate in appearance, possessed by any of the feathered race. 
This ends in a vulturine hook with a sharp point, of extreme 
strength and hardness, A specimen we have just been measuring 
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is about 7 in. from its junction with the feathers at the top of 
the skull to the end, or, measured along the curves of the upper 
mandible to the tip, 8in. The horny crook of this mandible, 
which is of a denser and harder substance than tho rest, and is 
distinctly joined or spliced on to it as a separate structure, is 
nearly 2in. in perpendicular depth, and 3in. along the curve. 
The lower mandible is in the form of a deep trough, and its 
nether edge is nearly flush with the hook of the upper mandible, 
leaving but a little bit projecting. The measurement round the 
head and under the throat of this specimen is l4in. The 
svebbed foot, armed with three nails, the largest a full inch long, 
is about 7in. wide. When this creature settles on the water 
it looks like a large white duck, though the colouring varies 
with individuals, and they are never, we incline to think, 
entirely white. At least, we never saw one wholly white, though 
in the “ roaring forties,” few days or none elapse without at least 
a single specimen appearing, and sometimes there are fifteen or 
a score. The majority of the birds are chiefly brown above, 
with a suggestion of a greenish tint; but white is the pre- 
vailing hue upon the breast and under-surfaces. These, from 
a slight inferiority in size and other indications, seem to be 
immature birds, probably not more than five or six years old, 
though possibly they are hens. A large number, however, are 
for the most part white, the brown disappearing last from the 
upper surface of the wings. One grand bird we remember, 
distinguished by a wariness due, probably, to years, was wholly 
white, except at the tips of his wings, where the dark hue still 
lingered. Another, which was caught, was almost white; but 
in addition to the dark tips of the wings, when brought on deck 
his breast was seen to be not entirely white, but pencilled 
delicately in sepia with a kind of wavy ripple-mark, last traces 
of its pristine duskiness. Nothing can excel the whiteness 
of the white parts of the albatross and other birds of ocean. 
Living for ever in a taintless air, and bathed perpetually 
by the “clear transluceat wave,” their plumage is unsullied 
by the slightest tinge or blemish, pure as a lily or fresh- 
fallen snow. The breast of the great albatross, moreover, 
has a beauty allits own. The feathers are broad and rounded, 
and the white, instead of being milky and opaque, as it is with 
other sea-birds, shines with a pearly lustre, almost like the 
feathers of a grebe. 


But the most wonderful thing about the albatrosses is 
their flight. It is an unfailing source of interest. They very 
rarely ply their wings, but keep the fluent tenor of their way 
with giant vans outstretched and motionless. All flight is a 
perennial marvel. We see and partly understand it, since in 
its common cases the forces which produce and govern it can 
be determined; but we can have no realising sense of it. 
But over and above the case of ordinary birds, problems of 
flight remain which almost baffle science. What power conveys 
the osprey at a level, for furlong after furlong, to sweep upwards 
without effort at the last? How do the condors sail round 
Antisana and Sorata without the least vibration of their wings ? 
Save when they are rising from the ground, Mr. Darwin, 
during a long and unremitted scrutiny, failed to detect a tremor 
of their quills. He was driven to surmise that in a fluid like the 
air, where friction is so slight, the frequent vigorous movements 
of their necks and other members might suffice for progress as 
they floated on their vast supports. But albatrosses do not 
move at all, except by a slight bending of the neck from side to 
side as they search the waves for any nutrient morsel. Fly 
they do not, in any common sense, but sail; to this conclusion 
we are forced. The opinion is confirmed by the continual 
alterations of the angle of their wings (that is, of the whole 
bird, with wings always in a line with one another) with 
the surface of the water, which probably is done to get 
the full advantage from every little puff and current. These 
take all sorts of turns, often at a steep inclination up or 
‘dlown, and the albatross, when he feels the breeze, at once 
assumes, with faultless instinct, the angle which will give him 
most propulsion. In consequence of this, his flight often 
exhibits a great variety of motions, or rather variations of 
direction, swerving to right or left—obliquely upwards—whither- 
soever it may suit him. The act of turning is accompanied by 
a corresponding change of inclination; thus, as a skater leans 
over to the centre of a circle of which he describes an arc, so 
the albatross, when swerving to the rizht, alters the angle of his 
frame so that the left wing is elevated and the right depressed. 
The amount of inclination depends upon the boldness of the 
curve, and, it may be supposed, the force of wind. When making 








sudden wheels, he is sometimes absolutely vertical, as perpendi- 
cular to the water as a pine-tree to the ground. Sometimes he 
glides with even motion just above the waves, rising and falling 
with them as though uplifted by the same hydraulic impulse. 
It is no harder for him to keep up with the ship, as he ranges 
far and wide in all directions round it, than it is for summer 
flies to buzz about a horse’s head. 


An instance of the powers of flight possessed by these 
untiring birds is afforded by the fact that the same individuals, 
distinguished by some peculiarity of plumage, may be observed 
accompanying the ship day after day. We have never seen 
them fly by night, and as a vessel in the Southern Ocean 
often makes twelve to thirteen knots an hour, these birds 
may have had to recover after daybreak as much as a 
hundred and fifty knots, or a hundred and seventy-five statute 
miles. Probably no power of wing wherewith a bird could be 
endowed would serve, without the faculty of sailing, for the 
albatross’s journeys of ten thousand leagues. During the 
transient time of breeding, he repairs to land; but his home is 
the wide world. It is a trite remark that dancing is the poetry 
of motion. The valse is its languishing love lyric; quadrille, 
gavotte, and minuet, its comedy and stately drama. But let 
him who would behold what in the sphere of motion may be 
likened to the epopee of vocal language, go to the Southern Sea 
and view the lordly progress of the albatross, while the tall 
ship, cradled on rolling billows each three times its length, the 
swell of some exhausted gale, and circled by immensity, is 
lulled by dying murmurs of Antarctic storm. 

To describe the frigate-bird (Atagen Aquila), we will translate 
some paragraphs from the chapter of Michelet’s L’Oiseau 
entitled “ Le Triomphe de l’Aile.” Michelet seems certainly to 
have thought hyperbole at times well suited to the subject. 
Without disputing this, it may be well to say that eight or ten 
feet as the expanse of the frigate-bird’s wings is probably a 
nearer estimate than the fourteen of our author :—“ This is the 
little eagle of the sea, chief of the winged race, the hardy 
mariner that never furls his sail, the monarch of the tempest, 
disdainful of all dangers: the man-of-war, or frigate-bird. We 
have reached the end of the series which began with wingless 
birds. Here we have the bird that is nothing else but 
wing. Speak not of his body,—no larger than a cock, with 
those prodigious wings extending 14 ft.! Flight, the great 
problem, is here not merely solved; it is transcended even, for 
flying seems superfluous. A bird like this, upborne by such 
supports, need only let himself be wafted. Does a gale arise ? 
He soars until he finds tranquillity. The poet’s fiction, false of 
all other birds, is by no means a mere figure as applied to this 
one. In sober truth, he slumbers on the storm. If he choose 
to ply his wings in earnest, all distance is annulled. He breaks 
his fast at Senegal, dines in America. Or, should he wish to 
spend more time, and loiter by the way, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him ; he will keep flying through the night as long as may 
be needful, secure of his repose—on what? Upon his mighty, 
moveless pinion. Let him but unfold it, the breeze alone will 
take the whole fatigue of travel, the wind, his zealous servitor, 
will haste to rock his cradle...... Oh! then it is that envy 
takes us, when in the glowing azure of the tropics, sole object in 
the desert sky, at altitudes incredible and almost lost to view, the 
sable bird proceeds triumphant in the solitude. At most, a 
little lower, a snowy wanderer sails across with lightsome grace. 
It is the tropic-bird. .. . . . Looking at him near, we see he has 
no feet. At least, they are quite short, and webbed, so that he 
cannot walk or perch. With a formidable beak, he lacks the 
talons of a true sea-eagle. Mock eagle, though superior to the 
true in boldness as in power of wing, he yet has not its strength 
or its inevitable clutch. Strike and kill he can; but can he 
GUGHEE ~ 6 -0:6<6-< His vast magnificent array of wing becomes on 
land a danger and encumbrance. To launch himself upon the air, 
he needs a strong breeze or an elevated place,—a ridge or crag. 
Surprised upon flat sand, upon the shoals and reefs where 
oftentimes he stays, the frigate is defenceless; strike then 
and threaten as he may, he is knocked over withastick...... 
This creature, then, so finely armed and winged, surpassing all 
in vision, flight, and courage, lives but a trembling and pre- 
carious life. He would starve, did he not diligently seek a 
caterer to swindle for a livelihood. His plan—alas! a sorry 
shift—is to attack the booby, a heavy, timorous bird, but skilfal 
asa fisher. The frigate, who is no bigger, pursues him, and 
striking him with his beak upon the neck, makes him disgorge. 
This passes in the air; before the fish has fallen, he catches it 
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in its descent...... When in full vigour, they rest little on 
the land, but live liko clouds, ceaselessly floating on gigantic 
wings from one world to the other, ready for adventure, and 
piercing with inexorable gaze the infinite of heaven, the infinite 
of waters. Prince of all habitants of air is this one, ever on 
the wing. Prince of all navigators also, ever without a haven. 
Earth and sea to him are almost equally forbidden. He isa 
lifelong exile. We need not envy him. Here below no life is 
truly free. No pinion, flight, career, is ample or sublime enough. 
The mightiest is thraldom. Others there surely are for which 
the spirit waits, for which it prays and hopes,— 

‘ Wings beyond our mortal strife ! 

Wings in unconfinéd life !’ ” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I observe in your issue of May 21st a letter with the above 
heading, in which the writer asks for information as to the rate 
of the Property-tax which has recently come into operation in 
the Canton de Vaud. I do not assume to be a political 
economist, but as the information asked for concerns more a 
matter of fact than of individual opinion, I shall endeavour, 
with your permission, to supply it. 

By the Law of August 21st, 1886, the Swiss inhabitants of the 
Canton de Vaud—for the foreign residents are not at present 
affected by it—pay four progressive State taxes, the initial figure 
of which is fixed annually by the Council, the ratio of progression, 
however, being always the same. 

The first is payable on landed property (impdét foncier), the 
initial figure for this year being 1 fr. per 1,000, thus :— 

From lfr. to 25,000 fr 1fr. Oc. per 1,000 
» 25,001 fr. ,, 100,000 fr eco Eric. ” 
100,000 fr. and above ........seeee 2fr. Oo. es 
The progressive rate, then, which, as I have said, is retained 
throughout all the following is 1 fr., 1} fr., 2 fr., and so on, 





The second State tax is payable on moveable property, and 
the initial figure for this year is 1 fr. 20 c. per 1,000, as under :— 


From lfr.to 25,000 fr..... 1fr. 20 c. per 1,000 
1fr. 80c. » 





» 25,001 fr. ,, 50,000 fr... ne 

» 50,001 fr. ,, 100,000 fr... wo. 2fr. 40c. a 

9» 100001 Tr. ,,200;000 Tr............. 3fr. Oc. 7 

9 BOD OOLTe. 400,000 Ee. ....sc0cc0000 3 fr. 60 0. » 

» 400,001 fr. ,, 800,000 fr...........+ 4fr. 200. ss 
800,001 fr. and above ............ +0 4fr. 80c. - 


The third State tax is payable on rents and usufructs, 
pensions, and the like. The initial figure is sixteen times as 
great as that fixed on No.2. It is, thus, this year 19 fr. 20c. 
per 1,000, as under :— 


From Rfe.to L200 Fr......0600..0 19 fr. 20c. per 1,000 
” Aj2514¢..,, 2500 £r.....000055.00 28 fr. 80c. » 
» 2,801 fr. ,, 5,000 fr..........000 38fr.40c. 4, 
9 «—s POOL Ac. 4, AG/O00 Te. ..00.0005505 48fr. Oc. i 
9 1O00EFr...., SOO0O TE. 50560005050 57 fr. 60. ” 
5 SOON te. ,, 40/000 Ee..,..:52555.5. 67 fr. 20. - 


40,000 and above........0000 T6fr. 80c. oe 


The fourth State tax is levied on the product of labour, the 
initial figure being eight times as great as that fixed on No. 2. 
For the present year, therefore, it is 9 fr. 60.c. per 1,000, thus :— 


From 1fr.to 1,250 fr 9 fr. 60 c. per 1,000 
»  1,251fr. ,, 2,600fr 14fr. 40c. a 
» 2,501 fr. ,, 5,000fr 19 fr. 20c. > 
» 95,001 fr. ,, 10,000 fr. .. 24fr. Oo. » 
» 10,001 fr. ,, 20,000 fr.. .. 28fr. 80c. me 
» 20,001 fr. ,, 40,000 fr., .. 33fr. 60c: + 





40,000 and above 38 fr. 40c. a 


It should be noted that, as a fundamental principle of the above 
taxation, the initial figure of Tax No.1 is always fixed lower 
than the initial figure of No. 2, whatever the latter may be. 
This is intended as an encouragement to the agricultural 
interest, and in consideration of the lower rate of income derived 
from landed property. In addition to these, the State taxes 
payable by all the inhabitants of the Canton de Vand, dwellers 
in cities pay town taxes which are settled annually by the 
respective Town Councils, 

I have no intention of taking up your valuable space by 
offering any remarks of my own on this somewhat powerful 
piece of legislation; but I may mention two of the general 





——————< 


exemptions that are allowed in its operation, as illustrating the 
general principles which govern this method of progressive 
taxation :—(a.) From the tax on moveable property, the con. 
tributory can deduct a sum of 5,000 fr. of his rateable quota, ag 
the reasonable and moderate value of his household furniture, 
(0.) From the amount payable under the Labour-tax, the con. 
tributory can deduct, by way of necessary expenses of living, a 
sum of 400 fr. for himself, similar sum for his wife, and for 
each of his children who are minors, as well as for any person 
who is dependent upon him for the necessaries of life—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. 0, 





DESTITUTION IN THE LEWS. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—For some considerable time there has been much distress 
among the population of this parish. I have refrained until 
now from giving that distress publicity, thinking that it would 
soon pass over, as similar distress has done before. But as it is, 
unfortunately, not abating, I feel constrained to lay before you 
a few facts relative to it, and thus enlist sympathy and assistance, 
The distress is so general, that the number of families affected 
by it cannot be ascertained with accuracy. Many cases could 
be quoted to show how keenly some families are suffering. 


Within the bounds of my congregation there are six town- 
ships, with a total population of over 1,500, all of whom are 
crofter fishermen. The weather has been so unfavourable during 
the past months, that tillage has been rendered extremely diffi- 
cult, and fishing impossible. Seed has been scarce, and in not 
afew cases at the present moment the tilled ground lies without 
seed. Several of the people have called on me, offering part of 
their stock as price for potatoes and seed. So far as I have 
been able, they have been supplied, but to many applicants I 
have had to give a reluctant refusal. Unless something can he 
done immediately, famine is imminent to many of these poor 
people. But not only is seed scarce, but food even more so, 
I have had as many as five in one day at the manse asking for 
food for their starving families; and in one case, a man 
of most industrious habits wished me to use my influence 
in getting him help from the Parochial Board. It may suffice 
to mention one distressing case which has come under my 
notice, to show how genuine the want is. 


A few days ago, a man met me in Stornoway. He said :— 
“This is my second journey here this week, trying to get meal. 
I have left a family of ten at home without a bite of food. To- 
day I hoped I might get sufficient to keep starvation away, but 
I cannot induce any of the merchants to supply me. Already I 
am deeply in their debt, and unless you help me, I cannot 
venture home.” This man is industrious, honest, and strictly 
sober. He felt acutely making such a statement, and I feel 
convinced he must have suffered severely before making it. The 
month of May and the beginning of June is always the most 
trying time for the crofters in this island. In former years 
they have been in straitened circumstances, but they have 
seldom, if ever, been so utterly straitened as at present. 


It may be said that fishing will soon be brisk, and the 
people can then get food. Yes, true; but what of those who 
cannot go to the fishing ? These are the people who must 
suffer. I fondly hope that in the course of next week the vast 
majority will be able by their fishing to replenish their stores ; 
but still there will be a number of families in utter destitution 
for some months. It is on their behalf I venture to appeal to a 
charitable public. The children attending the public schools 
are in a miserable condition. Their clothing is of the most 
wretched description, and one of the teachers stated that he 
believed a good number in school were there minus their break- 
fasts. With scanty clothing and empty stomachs in such cold 
weather as we have had recently, it is marvellous how they can 
live. I trust these unvarnished facts may induce some kind 
friends to assist us in getting food for the more needy cases, 
I may add that by a collection from the better class in this con- 
gregation, we have succeeded in getting a few pounds, which 
were distributed by the Deacons’ Court of our congregation 
among the most pressing cases. Any donation, however small, 
either in clothing or money, will be most thankfully received 
and gratefully acknowledged by me. In conclusion, I beg to 
point out that unless something is done at once, the distress 
will be only deepened.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

J. MacDoveatt, Minister. 

Free Church Manse, Lochs, Stornoway, May 17th. 
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POETRY. 


“KIDNAPPED :” AN ALLEGORY. 


WE were five in one nest ; 
Warm and soft was our home, 
With its lichen-capp’d dome, 

By bramble and briar caress’d ; 

And all day and night, 

While the sun glowered hot, 
Or the dreamy noon shot 
Each leaf with a tremor of light, 


Mother brooded us there, 
Heart to heart, down and feather 
Close cuddled together, 
And not a gnat’s foothold for care, 
Father, too, did his part, 
From dawn to dusk winging 
His hunter-flight, singing 
‘To ease the tense joy of his heart. 





And anon we would flit 
In and out through the tangle 
Of boughs, to the brangle 
Of starlings exploiting their wit ; 
We flouted the cat 
As she stealthily crept 
Up the tree where we slept; 
‘We were too wary-watchful for that! 


And the magpie in vain 
Kept a masterly hush 
In his dense thorny bush ; 
We viewed his stale tricks with disdain. 
Oh, how sweet was life then! 
When pain was all mystery, 
When mirth was our history, 
And love the Home-rule of our glen! 


But one dewy morn, 

When bliss awoke lightest, 

When hope was at brightest, 
Oar life’s bitter trial was born : 
For Jenny our pride, 

By base villain ruse 

And the mistletoe’s juice, 
Was cruelly reft from our side. 


With bars they enthrall 
Her free maiden wings ;— 
And her very heartstrings 
Are weeping the tears she lets fall : 
And ah! how we fear 
In the false modish city 
Her sweet woodland ditty 
Will lose the true cadence of old! 


Grorce S. W. Kersnaw. 








ART. 


ge 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 
TuERE is one respect in which the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy are very depressing, and from year to year their 
deficiencies in this matter grow more and more evident, though 
little notice is taken by the Press or the public; and very 
naturally, the artists themselves hold their peace. The absence 
of really fine landscape-painting is the deficiency of which we 
speak, and this becomes more complete in almost every exhibi- 
tion. Now, it is worth while to ask and consider seriously for a 
brief space what are the causes here at work, why we do not 
find good landscapes at Burlington House, why we but rarely 
find them nowadays at any other less inclusive English 
exhibition. 

One thing we may be sure of without delay, and that is that 
English painters have no constitutional inability to produce 
landscapes; it is not because of our nationality that we fail in 
this respect. For history tells us, shows us on the walls of our 
National Gallery and private collections, that the one department 











of Art for which we Britishers have shown an undisguised pre- 
dilection, and in which we have achieved an unquestioned 
superiority in past times, has been the department of landscape. 
From Gainsborough to Cox, there is a list of English landscape 
artists who for comprehension of the scope of their art, no less 
than for fidelity and beauty in their translation of natural 
scenery, will bear comparison with the greatest painters of old, 
and who, it must be remembered, lived and worked in what is 
now considered to have been the very dullest and most stagnant 
art period of English history. Taking them as a whole, it is no 
exaggeration to say that they invented and brought to perfection 
the art of natural landscape-painting, and that all the subsequent 
developments of that art which have taken place in France and 
elsewhere are due to their influence, and founded upon their 
achievements. 

How is it, then, that for the last twenty years or so, our 
painters have been “losing grip” of this beautiful art, till it has 
become, as in nearly all the pictures in this year’s Academy, 
trivial and meaningless,—till whatever examples we find thereof 
are either the work of artists who belong to the last generation, 
or are simply studies of natural effect, records more or less in- 
teresting and accurate, of how the wave broke, the rain fell, or 
the sun set? 

No doubt many causes have co-operated to produce the 
decline, and of these the neglect and contempt shown by the 
Academy to painters of natural scenery has been one of the 
chief. Boycotting an art, is quite as possible to those in authority 
as boycotting an agent, and at Burlington House landscape art 
has been boycotted remorselessly. Out of the whole number 
of Academicians and Associates, not 10 per cent. are pure 
landscape-painters ; and even those who are at present in- 
cluded have had to wait practically till towards the close of their 
career, whilst costume-figure painters by the dozen, of a tithe of 
their ability and half their age, have been elected over their 
heads. Indeed, with one great exception, the best landscape- 
painters of this century have never been elected to the Academy 
at all. Every one knows, or may know, this fact; but, curiously 
enough, no one seems to think it specially important. Yet it is 
strange that, with all our boasted progress, we cannot see that a 
great branch of national art is, even commercially, a most im- 
portant possession,—that we had better throw away half-a-dozen 
ironclads, than half-a-dozen great painters. 


Shall we speak quite plainly, at the risk (nay, the certainty) 
of being misunderstood? The art we are throwing away, are 
allowing to be discouraged by those in authority, is the only kind 
of painting, broadly speaking, in which we have greatly excelled, 
and in which our national character finds its true vent. There 
is little reason to suppose that we shall ever have a great school 
of figure-painting, or one which is specially characteristic. Nor 
do our people, as a whole, care that we should have, 
The majority of the nation is profoundly inartistic, and the 
popular idea of sentimental prettiness will probably be for many 
years to come the leading inspiration of our figure-painters. 
But, beyond all the Continental nations, we have opportunities 
for producing a school of landscape-painters. The national 
sentiment is an out-of-doors one, so to speak; and not only is 
there an infinite variety of beauty in the varying effects of our 
most changeable climate, but there is a special loveliness about 
our land itself—the result, perhaps, of many ages of intimate 
connection with the life of the people—such as is scarcely to be 
found in less isolated and more extended countries. England 
is not too large for us to see her as a whole; and when we think 
of her, as a rule it is of her outdoor aspect as of a land of green 
field and grey sky, of swelling downs and furzy commons, of 
white chalk cliffs, with the big waves beating at their feet, and 
long stretches of yellow sand, up which the tide steals noise- 
lessly. There is nothing much in the heart of Englishmen 
which responds to “ The Jealousy of Simethra” or “ The Trial 
of Mariamne,” to Venetian flower-girls, or Hindoo ceremonies, 
and such other subjects in which our Academic figure painters 
most delight. But we doall care about the common scenes and 
sights of ordinary English life, if only our artists will give them 
to us with some touch of insight as well as fidelity of 
rendering. Look at Mr. Hook’s picture of “ Tickling Trout” in 
the present Academy, and see what a curious contrast it forms in 
its completion and the scope of its artistic intention, to most of 
the so-called landscapes. This is a survival from theolderschool of 
landscape-painting, from the school which preceded what may be 
called the natural-history painting of the present day,—and the 
difference between it and its surroundings, is that Mr. Hook sees 
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that a landscape is something more than a mere grab at the first 
piece of Nature which the artist thinks suitable. We look at this 
picture first, and rightly, in simple enjoyment of its colour, its 
vivid rendering of the facts, its pleasantness of impression ; but 
if we examine it more closely, we see that much, if not most, of 
the beauty of the work, consists not in the bare accuracy to a 
certain scene at a certain time, but to the spirit which informs 
the whole picture, to the artist’s power of combination and 
selection. All this, we fear, somewhat wearisome preamble is 
to lead our readers to think of and notice for themselves the 
difference between a landscape picture and a landscape study. 
—between, say, Turner’s “ Crossing the Brook” and one of Mr. 
MacWhirter’s blasted fir-trees, or Mr. Peter Graham’s moorlands, 
There are two sides to this difference, a technical and an 
emotional (and intellectual) side, and the influence of both are, 
it seems to us, necessary to transform a study into a picture. 

If, then, we consider from this point of view the landscape 
pictures in the present exhibition, how many do we find 
which will bear the above test, which are entitled to rank 
as good landscape art, rather than as studies of this or 
that little bit of Nature? In truth, they are very few in 
number, almost to be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
—the best example probably being Mr. Hook’s “ Tickling 
Trout,” a large upright composition, with two children in the 
foreground on the banks of a stream, and a long vista of wood- 
land, meadow, and rising ground, which gives the work a some- 
what similar character to that of Turner’s “ Crossing the Brook.” 
No one who compares this picture with the majority of the 
landscapes here, can fail to notice the difference, can fail to 
see the unity of idea, the thought, the concentration of 
many varied impressions, which render the work complete. 
For the rest, if any drawback must be noticed, the picture 
lacks a little the brilliance of Mr. Hook’s earlier work. 
It is so quietly painted and coloured as to be almost tame. 
Beyond all question, however, this is the best landscape of the 
present Academy. Itis well to compare with this, as an instance 
of very fine work and poetical feeling, Mr. Alfred Hunt’s com- 
position, which he entitles “ Our Interest’s on the Dangerous 
Edge of Things,” a view of the village of Robin Hood’s Bay, the 
sea and the coast beyond. ‘There is in the whole Academy 
nothing more delicately and beautifully true than the delinea- 
tion of the long lines of the retreating tide in this picture; and 
the whole work is harmonious and subtle in colour, and poetical 
in its conception. None the less, it does not altogether please 
us. Half-shut the eyes and look at the picture, and we find its 
composition to be expressed by a parallelogram of light, with 
an irregular mass of dark stuck in one corner, the sea and the 
sky forming the light portion, the cliff and Robin Hood’s Bay 
the dark patch. Mr. Hunt has managed to make a poetical 
study of the very finest kind, but has hardly given it the pic- 
torial completion necessary. We feel that the difficulties of 
arranging the subject have either been too much for the artist, 
or that he has not cared to think it out sufficiently. 

One of the most satisfactory pieces of work in landscape of 
the realistic kind, is to be found in the tenth room, by a new 
painter, Mr. R. W. Allan, whose merit we had occasion to 
speak highly of some weeks ago in our notice of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society. This he entitles “The Haven under 
the Hill,’ a composition of river and fishing-boats, a little 
town, and a range of hills beyond. The work is notable for its 
solid painting, its truth to the brilliancy of outdoor effect, its 
good drawing and composition, and the clear presentment of 
its subject. The fishing-boats are as well drawn as those of Mr. 
Napier Hemy, and are less heavy in colour. The fault of the 
work is a certain absence of feeling ; the painter has been able to 
put down all that he saw, but his sight has been a little limited. 
It is, however, a very successful picture, and places Mr. Allan 
in the front rank of our landscape-painters. 

As an instance of what we think landscape-painting should 
not be, take Mr. MacWhirter’s large picture of “ Edinburgh 
from the Salisbury Crags,” which seems to us to be wanting 
in almost every requisite of good art. The composition is 
particularly ugly, running up one side of the picture, the colour 
far from pleasing, and the details, in apparent capriciousness, 
alternately insisted upon, and slurred over. The work would 
drive a Frenchman mad from its lack of “les valeurs,” and above 
and beyond all, the handiwork is coarse, and the result unmean- 
ing. It is not uninstructive to remember in connection with 
the neglect which the Royal Academy have shown for many 
years past, to those who practise the art of landscape, that painters 





such as Mr. MacWhirter have been the artists elected to Academic 
rank. The decay of our landscape-painting is in no small measure 
due to the official recognition on the part of the Academy of 
such works as the one of which we have been speaking. Tarn 
for contrast to this, to a picture which is quite as bold ag Mr. 
MacWhirter’s, but is neither coarse nor uninteresting—Mr, 
Henry Moore’s “ Morning after a Gale,” with fishing-boats 
dashing out to the open sea, a delightful seascape, if ever there 
was one; not perfect, perhaps, in colour, nor possibly painted 
with the utmost skill of hand, but full of life, truth, movement, 
freshness, strength, and interest; taking us miles away jn 
thought from the studio and the easel, and yet consummately 
artistic in its composition, its light and shade, and its unity of 
impression. Mr. Henry Moore, be it noted, is one of the two 
brothers concerning whom for so many years we challenged the 
Royal Academy to give any reason which would justify their 
non-election ; and now at last that the sea-painter has been 
admitted to the Academic ranks, we may perhaps hope to see 
his brother, the figure-painter (Mr. Albert Moore), before he 
attains the allotted age of man, also made an Associate. His 
picture in this exhibition has been already mentioned, and we 
shall probably notice it in detail in a subsequent article. 








BOOKS. 


—~——— 
CREIGHTON’S “HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.,’* 

TuHE period with which Mr. Creighton now deals is less attractive- 
than that which occupied his first two volumes. They told of a 
time in which men had still enough religion to be keenly alive 
to abuses and to desire amendment. Not only heretics like- 
Wycliffe and Huss, but the whole body of decent Churchmen, 
wished for reform, and it was attempted in the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basil. With the failure of the Conciliar movement, 
the hope of a peaceful reformation in head and members died 
away, and it became evident that the Popes were no longer the: 
spiritual heads of Christendom. Their ecclesiastical position 
remained, and was of the greatest importance to them, since it 
brought them into relation with all the Powers of Europe, and 
gave them the means of rendering services to those whose assist- 
ance they required. Their aims, however, were no longer 
catholic and cecumenical; they did not seek to extend the 
authority of the Church, but to use its prestige for the advance- 
ment of their personal interests. 

Mr. Creighton’s sub-title, “The Italian Princes,” suggests 
the dominant purpose of the Popes of this period, which was to 
get within their grasp as much territory and as many cities as 
possible. The greater part of these two volumes is taken up 
with telling us how the towns of the Romagna were taken and 
rataken by force and fraud until they became a part of the 
Papal dominions. This scramble for territory affords in one way 
a poor material for history, since it is hard to be interested in 
mere battles of kites and crows. On the other hand, it affords. 
the narrator the advantage of a simple and continuous action. 
In dealing with the great days of the Papacy, the historian’s 
view must range over all Europe, and he may find a difficulty in 
bringing its world-wide influences into the scope of a single 
narrative. Here we are distracted by no efforts on behalf of 
religion or morals, and can watch every move in the varying 
chances of the game until the stakes are landed, and the temporal 
power of the Popes established. Mr. Creighton tells us that the 
work was not in vain. No action of the Popes, he urges, could 
have prevented the Reformation, which was not due merely to an 
outraged sense of morals, but to deep and wide differences of 
thought :— 

“If this be so,” he says, “the foundation of the States of the 
Church was by no means an unworthy or unnecessary work. If the 
crash had come when the Papacy was politically insignificant, it 
might have been entirely swept away. As it was, the Papacy was 
preserved on political grounds till it had time to put forth new 
strength and re-establish its hold on the ecclesiastical system. Had 
not the Papacy possessed a strong foothold in the States of the 
Church, it might, in the rapid movement of the Reformation, have 
been reduced to its primitive condition of an Italian bishopric. The 
story of the founding of the States of the Church may be regarded 
as an episode, an ignoble episode, in the history of the Papacy, but 
it is none the less an integral part of its development.” 

There may be readers who would “crane” at the assumption 
that the maintenance of the Papacy was a necessary work, but 





* A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. By M. 
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we do not think it needs justification. The historian’s business 
is not to speculate on what might have been, but to show the 
causes of what exists; but he must be on his guard against 
attributing to the actors too much foresight as to the result of 
their work. Mr. Creighton is not exempt from this failing, and 
it is an instance of it that he finds a settled and reasonable 
policy in the nepotism of Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI. To 
maintain the temporal possessions of the Popes, he tells us,— 

“Sixtus IV. combined natural affection with statecraft, and 

elevated nepotism into a political principle. If the Pope were to act 
decisively, he must have lieutenants whom he could entirely trust, 
whose interests were bound up with his, and who could use for the 
furtherance of the Papal rule the resourves which the Pope could 
supply.....- Sixtus 1V. disregarded all considerations of de- 
corum ; he took his nephews, men of no position and little capacity, 
and placed at their disposal all the resources of the Roman See. They 
were to be magnificent puppets on the stage of Italian politics, 
moved by the Pope’s hand, executing the Pope’s schemes, and 
bringing back their spoils to the Pope’s feet.” 
As amatter of fact, these puppets were very much alive, and little 
inclined to postpone their own aggrandisement to any public 
aims of the Pope, nor can we see that Sixtus had any purpose 
beyond that of pushing his family. If he had had such a purpose, 
he would not have been willing to forego Papal claims and remit 
tribute in order to secure an advantageous marriage for his 
nephew. As with Sixtus IV., so with Alexander VI., the first 
object was the advancement of his family; and had his plans been 
fully successful, Caesar Borgia would have been the real ruler 
of the Roman States, and the next Pope his instrument. The 
result showed that the power of the Papacy could not thus be 
transferred, and Riario and Borgia alike fell as soon as a change 
of Popes withdrew the support to which they owed their posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, in trying to secure a principality for them- 
selves, they had prevented other Italian Powers from obtaining 
possession of the territory which was soon to belong definitely 
to the States of the Church; but the service thus rendered to 
the Papacy was unintentional. 

The attribution of a public and politic aim to these selfish 
rulers is but one example of Mr. Creighton’s general tendency 
to make the best of the Popes. This is manifest specially, and 
we think mischievously, in his treatment of Alexander VI. Any 
one who derived his impression of this Pope only from the book 
before us, would think him a man no worse than his contem- 
poraries, who had got a bad reputation because he had more 
energy and ability than his rivals. This excessive lenity is not 
due to any readiness to condone crime in consideration of strength 
and capacity. It comes rather of an over-scrupulous desire not 
to be unfair to one whose character has been too much blackened. 
We are told in the preface :— 

“T have tried to deal fairly with the moral delinquencies of the 
Popes, without, I trust, ranning the risk of lowering the standard of 
moral judgment. But it seems to me neither necessary to moralise 
at every turn in historical writing, nor becoming to adopt an attitude 
of lofty superiority over any one who ever played a prominent part in 
European affairs, nor charitable to lavish undiscriminating censure on 
any man. All I can claim is that I have not allowed my judgment to 
be warped by a desire to be picturesque or telling.” 

Against this we have not a word to say, and we do not com- 
plain of a want of censure, but of an excess of apology. We 
are too often reminded that the current morality was low, and 
that Alexander only acted like his contemporaries. In a sense 
thisis true. There is probably no crime or vice of his that could 
not be matched among the condottieri and political intriguers of 
Italy. But justice does not bind us to try a Pope by the very 
lowest standard of his time, and even so Alexander VI. would 
have a bad pre-eminence. Others were notable for lust, cruelty, 
or treachery, but Alexander for all. When we are told that 
“ Alexander frankly accepted the principles of the game, but 
broke through its flimsy conventions,” it appears to us to mean 
that whereas his rivals were hampered by some little grain of 
conscience, he alone was utterly unfettered. Perhaps the most 
curious thing is the way in which Mr. Creighton treats charges of 
assassination or poisoning. When, as of course often happens, 
they are unproved, he dismisses them as slanders. Yet when 
he comes to sum up the matter, he says :—“ It is not improbable 
that Alexander VI. used poison in the same way as his con- 
temporaries, but I do not think that many of their attempts 
succeeded.” In support of his opinion, he adds the quaint 
argument that “even Cardinals must die, and the number who 
died in Alexander’s pontificate was not beyond the average,” 
and a table of deaths under four Popes is subjoined. We suppose 
Mr. Creighton is indulging in a rather grim joke. His tables show 
a rate of deaths under Alexander of 2°45 as compared with 1°8 





under other Popes, and would make him responsible for about 
seven deaths, if it were not that such averages are utterly 
valueless. 

We have insisted on this point of Borgia’s character because 
it exemplifies the danger, often not recognised, of being over- 
reasonable. It is well for the historian to remember that he is 
dealing with men like himself, and to imagine what motives 
might have urged him to act as they did; but he must also let 
his imagination play freely on points of difference, and not fear 
to represent things as they were, even though to us they seem 
monstrous. He will be excused for becoming more picturesque 
and telling, if he is also more true. 

The apologetic method works better with Julius II., although 
even here Mr. Creighton passes somewhat too lightly over the 
vices that stained the Pope’s character. Julius at least did 
not sacrifice the State to his family. He often blundered, and 
he lacked entirely that knowledge of men which is a ruler’s chief 
gift, since it enables him to choose fit instruments. Yet his energy 
and audacity gave him some touch of greatness, and he did 
occasionally show political capacity, as in his treatment of the 
Schismatic Council. If he had contented himself with asserting 
his supremacy, and ordering the Council to dissolve, it might have 
become an organ for the widespread discontent of Europe. By 
the counter-move of summoning a Council to the Lateran, he 
converted a dangerous attack into a source of wealth and credit. 
Yet, when all has been said on their behalf, it must be admitted 
that both he and his successor were altogether unfit for their 
position as spiritual heads of Christendom. And even allowing 
that the Reformation was not simply a moral revolt, it is none 
the less true that many of the evils that accompanied it sprang 
from the debasement of the central government of the Church. 
It is a defect in Mr. Creighton’s work that he brings us to the 
very verge of the Reformation without any hint of the storm 
that was gathering beyond the Alps. It seems as if his attention 
was so concentrated on Italy that he had no eyes for the rest of 
the Christian world; yet a history of the Papacy should surely 
deal with its relations to all its subject populations. We do not 
mean that Mr. Creighton was bound to write a history of religious 
development in Europe, but we should expect him to note signs 
of prevalent feeling, whether of growing disaffection or content. 
Moreover, there is one very practical point on which information 
would be valuable,—the Papal finance. What was the Pope 
drawing from Europe in the fifteenth century? Here is a 
question which affects his relations with the whole Church, as 
well as his princely power in Italy; yet, so far as we know, Mr. 
Creighton does not touch upon it. We read of special occasions 
when the Pope got money by the sale of offices, by the appoint- 
ment or the death of Cardinals, but we have no attempt at 
estimating the tribute that he received from Europe. We are 
aware that it is easier to ask such questions than to answer them ; 
yet the most imperfect estimate would do something to make 
the Pope’s power and influence more intelligible. 

When all deductions have been made, the book remains a 
valuable addition to our historical literature. Mr. Creighton 
shows the same thoroughness of study as in his previous 
volumes, while his mastery over his materials is even more 
noticeable than before. He has the rare gift of knowing what 
to leave unsaid. Too many historians cannot bear to waste any 
knowledge they have acquired, and overwhelm their readers 
with details which distract attention from the main narrative. 
Here even the notes are made strictly subordinate to the general 
effect. This may seem to some a small matter, but it will not be 
judged such by any one who knows how much of capacity and 
self-restraint it implies. 





MR. J. A. SYMONDS’S “BEN JONSON.”# 
Tuts interesting and solid contribution to Mr. Lang’s handy 
series is worthy alike of Mr. Symonds and of the still 
neglected dramatist whose works and life it describes. 
More than ten years have passed since we warmly welcomed 
in these. columns Colonel Cunningham’s noble edition of 
Ben Jonson. But the price of that edition has fallen for the 
present, and there have been, so far as we know, during that 
decade no signs of any resuscitation of Jonson’s popularity. We 
have no heart, therefore, to contest Mr. Symonds’s opinions on 
points that have apparently no interest for the reading public. 
His general view of Jonson is substantially identical with that 
which we hold; and if he ranks Bartholomew Fair far higher 





* English Worthies. Edited by Andrew Lang.—Ben Jonson, By John Addington 
Symonds, London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1886. 
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than we should rank it, and listens too willingly to Lamb’s 
casuistical praise of “ Mammon’s” magniloquence, we are con- 
tent to leave such points unargued. For in this notice of a 
book that we have read with great pleasure, and can cordially 
recommend to all who read, or who intend to read, the 
dramatic masterpieces of Jonson, we shall confine our remarks 
to a few points which will be found, we trust, of interest to a 
larger, if less select audience. The causes of Jonson’s unpopu- 
larity, or of the neglect into which his works have irrecoverably 
fallen, is one of these points. For, although Shakespeare 
eclipsed the dramatists of his day as completely as Epicurus, in 
the opinion of Lucretius, eclipsed all philosophers,— 


‘¢ Exoriens omnes preestrinxit uti stherius sol,”— 


it was no fair exaggeration of Landor’s when he spoke of these 
dramatists as mushrooms rotting at the foot of the mighty oak 
of Arden. There are plays of Shakespeare, well-known ones, 
too, and as far above his worst as they are below his best, which 
“dare give no odds,” in Milton’s sporting phrase, to Volpone, or 
to The Silent Woman, or to The Alchemist. These are the pillars 
of gold on which Jonson’s fame as a dramatist rests; but how 
few there are who do them reverence by reading them! And the 
reason why these remarkable pieces of dramatic workmanship 
and noble language are taken as read by so many men of un- 
questionable culture is not far to seek. On his intrinsic merits, 
Shakespeare stands immeasurably supreme above Jonson, and 
for all literary purposes, be his aims high or low, the student who 
has Shakespeare’s masterpieces at his fingers’ ends may neglect 
all the rest of slashing Landor’s “ mushrooms” with a very light 
heart. “To the general,” these mushrooms are “ caviare” for a 
different reason. The stage keeps the memory of Shakespeare 
far greener than is often thought, and we may say this without 
raising for an instant the question which Lamb discussed so 
well, but on the whole so inconclusively, in one of his essays. As 
a simple matter of fact, there are many thousands—nay, many 
hundred thousands—of Shakespeare’s countrymen who take but 
dittle pleasure in reading his plays, and are never tired of seeing 
them acted. Our knowledge of the history of the acting drama 
is not like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, and it is under 
correction, and with a full recognition of the difficulty of proving 
a negative, that we make the following statements. No character 
except Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, can be known to the present and to many—very many— 
past generations of English playgoers, from any play that was 
written between Shakespeare’s death and Dryden’s. Stage- 
managers—and we must give them credit for knowing their 
business—have fought singularly shy of Jonson during the 
present century. Numerous as were the characters which 
Mr. Samuel Phelps played, not one of them came from 
the pen which wrote Volpone. And this practical banish- 
ment of Jonson from the stage has thinned, of course, 
to no small extent the ranks of his readers. For a per- 
centage, small or great, as the case may be, of men who 
are by nature indisposed to read Shakespeare, are induced 
to do so by seeing him played, or driven to do so, per- 
adventure, as the unlettered critic was in the well-invented 
anecdote which paints him as objecting to Hamlet because it 
was too full of quotations. And, laugh at this critic as we may, 
his “ quotations ” suggest how often, probably, men have been 
led by the “household words” of Shakespeare to desire his 
better acquaintance, and to make it, too, by their own fireside or 
in the theatre. And Jonson has few, and to speak more honestly 
in our ignorance, has not one of those “ household words” to 
conjure with. On the great and obvious obstacle which the 
years as they pass raise against the resuscitation of the fame of 
a writer like Jonson, in the shape of works that for one reason or 
other must be read before his are, we need not dwell. It is an 
obstacle that is insuperable already, for all but that select 
phglanx of the Immortals; and in their ranks no place can 
be claimed for “rare Ben Jonson.” His relation to the 
mighty genius whose reputation has so dimmed and dwarfed 
his own is admirably treated by Mr. Symonds, who scouts 
the notion that Jonson was jealous of Shakespeare, and 
Says quietly and justly that “the immortal panegyric written 
for the folio of 1623, stands out clear in its candour, when 
we read it by the light of less enthusiastic verses upon 
men of minor merit.” We could wish that Mr. Symonds had 
quoted more of that “immortal panegyric” in the volume 
before us, and are glad that he has quoted Jonson’s warm- 
hearted “I loved the man [ Shakespeare], and do honour his 
memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any.” We find no 





fault with the criticism which follows this sentence, and only 
mention the superiority of Dryden’s, in order to call attention 
to the only serious blot that we can find in this monograph. It 
is a fault of omission, and a fault that no living English writer, 
perhaps, could better or more easily remedy than Mr. Symonds 
could. Out of his own mouth we shall certainly not condemn, but 
shall remonstrate with Mr. Symonds; and our remonstrance may 
take the form of argumentum ad hominem, for Mr. Symonds’s 
admiration of Jonson is greater than our own is. For Jonson’s 
prose, he says, “I must confess a deep and reverent partiality, 
Its massive periods are moulded with a force anticipating 
Milton at his best; and at times he sparkles Swith epigrams 
and fiery fits of passion, emitted in single sentences, be- 
yond which it were impossible for our speech to travel.” 
Why, then, has Mr. Symonds given us so few, practically, 
indeed, no specimens of that prose which he esteems go 
highly? We heartily wish that he had, and could well 
have spared for it many a line of Jonson’s poetry which 
he quotes, and many a line, too, significantly enough, which he 
clearly is far from over-estimating. We are referring more 
particularly to the less happy specimens of Jonsou’s lyric Muse 
which he transcribes for reasons that are not plain to our com- 
prehension. And we unhesitatingly say that his lengthy account 
of The New Inn comedy which Jonson wrote in the “ cloudy 
days” of his declining life and fortunes might have been brusquely 
extruded to make room for a chapter on that peerless prose 
which Mr. Symonds praises very wisely indeed, if a little, it 
may be, too well. We have no space for dwelling on the many 
flashes of insight and true criticism which adorn the pages of 
this bright little book. 1t is a work that the student of to-day 
cannot so safely neglect as he may the writings which it 
lauds and analyses so well. We recommend it with unmixed 
satisfaction, and amidst so much to praise without quali- 
fication, have no scruple in contradicting, while admiring, 
its final sentence. ‘ We shall not be far wrong,” &c., runs that 
sentence, “in saying that, of all English poets of the past, 
Jonson alone, with Milton and Gray, deserves the name of a 
great and widely learned scholar.” We admire this sentence, 
for it is not every critic who would have paid so dexterously a 
compliment to the fine and comprehensive scholarship of 
Tennyson. But it is an error, we think, to withhold, as Mr. 
Symonds does by implication, a compliment at least as great 
from Shelley. And Shelley, like Tennyson, has shown his fine 
scholarship in his poems. The same cannot be said of Gray, 
and apart from his poems, Shelley’s splendid translation of 
Plato’s “ Symposium” gives the world assurance of a scholar 
who need shrink in no way from comparison with the curiously 
felicitous author of an immortal poem which requires no eulogy, 
and needs not even to be named. 





MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE.* 


Tuoveu the authorship of this novel is, we believe, an open secret, 
we prefer to treat it as a closed one with which we have nothing to 
do. The system of advertising a book by withholding, in the first 
place, the writer’s name, and then allowing it to leak out through 
more or less mysterious newspaper paragraphs, may be legitimate 
enough; but it certainly seems rather clap-trappy, and—to use 
a phrase which, though sometimes mere cant, has a real mean- 
ing—unworthy of the dignity of literature. Still, fame or 
notoriety, whatever means may have been employed to secure 
it, is a fact that has to be taken account of; and there is 
little doubt that in the section of the world which chooses 
to call itself society, Miss Bayle’s Romance has been, and 
probably will be, more talked about than any other novel of 
the season. This will be due in part to its unmistakable 
cleverness, in part to the very transparent cloud of mystery 
to which we have just referred, but most of all to the fact 
that its author has distanced all his predecessors in the 
length to which he has followed the very bad fashion of dragging 
into his pages well-known living persons, who appear either in 
the thinnest possible disguises, or in no disguise at all. It is, 
indeed, in stripping off all disguise that the writer shows his 
unique courage or audacity. Other novelists, such as Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Mallock, Mr. Buchanan, and Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, have achieved great triumphs in the essentially low 
art of what may be termed portrait fiction; but the author of 
Miss Bayle’s Romance has in one respect excelled them all. We 
may have no doubt whatsoever concerning the identity of the 





* Miss Bayle’s Romance, In3 vols, London: Richard Bentley and Son. 
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persons presented to us as Baron Parkhirst, Mr. G. La Salle, 
Mr. Palerock, M.P., and Mr. Atlas, the “poet, novelist, and 
journalist ;” but as the originals are not actually mentioned by 
name, one last ineffectual shelter of privacy is allowed them. 
Even this, however, is denied to the Prince of Wales, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Randolph Churchill, and several other public or 
semi-public men, who appear in their own proper persons; and 
we have even an autograph inscription written by the Queen 
herself on the fly-leaf of a copy of her Journals in the Highlands, 
which is given as a wedding-present to Miss Bayle when she 
becomes Lady Plowden Eton. 


As we think the bad taste of all this will be frankly admitted, 
even by that unfortunately large class of people which finds 
such reading enjoyable, we have no temptation to exaggerate 
our case or to refrain from mention of any extenuations. It 
may, therefore, be at once admitted that what has often been 
the worst feature of this personal fiction is, so far as we can 
see, altogether absent here. There is no ill-nature in Miss 
Bayle’s Romance, and the important persons with whom such 
liberties are taken have no reason to consider themselves libelled 
by the actions or words attributed to the characters bearing 
their names. Indeed, those passages of the book which are 
socially the most daring, are intellectually the weakest; for 
there is little that is recognisably characteristic in the invented 
remarks of the notabilities, and none of that spice of caricature 
which, though it would have made the book more unpleasant to 
the few victims, would also have made it more attractive to the 
many spectators. Perhaps the nearest approach made to this 
last kind of thing is found in a few sentences spoken by Lord 
Randolph Churchill—we mean, of course, the novelist’s Lord 
Randolph—to a political neophyte :— 

“T gee you’ve taken a leaf ont of my book, and made a careful 
study of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels; but you must not take his 
phrases too literally. I found out long ago that many of them were 
written for effect rather than for use. Read the newspapers and 
blue-books if you wish to get on in Parliament. Besides, never mind 
contradicting yourself. The public rather like a man who has the 
courage to say that black is white, and who, when challenged for an 
explanation, says that he has nothing to retract.” 

This is clever imitation—Lord Randolph’s discovery of the 
true utility of Lord Beaconsfield’s rhetorical fireworks is specially 
clever—but it is too close imitation to have anything of the 
nature of caricature. If Lord Randolph feels at all sore— 
which we think very unlikely—it will be because the writer 
represents him as being guilty of the very uncharacteristic 
priggishness of posing as a political mentor at a wedding- 
breakfast, the occasion on which the above words of wisdom are 
supposed to have been spoken. Poor Mr. Labouchere has, we 
think, more substantial grounds of complaint, for the news- 
paper report of “the more striking and effective passages ” in 
his election speech at Slough is deplorably flat ; and though the 
senior Member for Northampton may at times—at too many times 
—play to the gallery, he is far too clever to use such worn-out tags 
as “ horny-handed sons of toil,” and “ lowest rungs of the social 
ladder.” Perhaps, however, verisimilitude has been sacrificed 
for the sake of a point which is made on the next page, where 
we are told that Mr. Bartle, the wealthy boiler-maker, whose 
candidature the speaker was supporting, “winced under Mr. 
Labouchere’s compliments; he resented being called a ‘ horny- 
handed son of toil;’ his desire was to be regarded as a country 
gentleman of the olden time, and a philanthropist of the purest 
water.” Of course, if the writer intends to represent Mr. 
Labouchere as consciously aiming at this torture of the boiler- 
maker, the cleverness of the speech is preserved by the sacrifice 
of its amiability ; but this is a charge which need not be treated 
very seriously, for a master of light mocking humour who, in 
the face of overpowering temptation, refrains from poking 
fun even at a political ally, is what Mr. Labouchere never pro- 
fessed to be,—a paragon of chivalry, a Sir Lancelot of the 
House. 

It will be inferred that Miss Bayle’s Romance is not devoid 
of amusement, and it is, as we have said, quite devoid of ill- 
nature. In addition to all this, the greater number of the 
purely imaginary characters are really clever creations, and 
by a certain sober and earnest matter-of-fact-ness in the 
author’s manner of narration, the story leaves an impression on 
the mind very similar to the impression that would be left by a 
record of actual events. This impression is rendered deeper by a 
peculiarity which at first sight seems like a result of inexperi- 
ence, but which is really a testimony to the writer’s command 
of his chosen method. The digressions, which a hasty critic 





might call inartistic, are just such digressions as would inevit- 
ably occur in the telling of a true story ; and, indeed, the vague 
want of lifelikeness which we feel in reading very good novels 
can often be traced to their too obtrusive symmetry,—to the fact 
that in them all the roads lead to Rome—i.e., the dénouement— 
instead of there being, as in actual life there always are, a 
number of by-ways which lead nowhere in particular. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that the author’s introduction of people 
whom his readers know in the flesh may be intended simply to 
help out this impression still further, just in the same way that 
when Pepper’s ghost was a fashionable entertainment, living 
persons were brought on the stage occupied by the phantoms, that 
the illusion might be heightened by the difficulty or impossi- 
bility of distinguishing the former from the latter. Even should 
this be, so, we regret that a writer whose taste is otherwise unim- 
peachable should avail himself of an expedient which is vulgar 
in itself, and which lends itself so readily to worse than vulgar 
ends. 

Apart, however, from this blot—which we will not minimise, 
though we hope we have not exaggerated it—Miss Bayle’s 
Romance is not only a very clever but a very pleasant book, 
Even were it less sparkling, vivacious, and in every way able 
than it is, it would still be pleasant in virtue of the fact that its 
author, who evidently knows Society (with a large *S”), can 
sketch it tellingly and vivaciously without the aid of materials 
taken from the record of the Divorce Court or from the talk at 
the scandalmongering corner of the club smoking-room. He seems 
equally at home in society on the Western side of the Atlantic, 
knowing with a certain intimacy unusual in an Englishman both 
the best and the worst of the culture aristocracy of Boston and 
the dollar aristocracy of such comparatively mushroom cities ag 
Chicago. Of the former—the “ Brahmin caste of New England,’* 
as Dr. Wendell Holmes once called it—Rupert Wentworth is an 
admirable representative, and he is delineated not only with in- 
sight and subtlety, but evidently with great truthfulness as well. 
Highly educated, intellectual, sensitive, and fastidious, with a 
strong though vague desire to dosomething worthy of himself and 
helpful to others, but without the spur of either poverty or an 
all-constraining enthusiasm to urge him in any one direction, 
Wentworth’s career is necessarily an ineffectual and dis- 
appointing one, yet interesting notwithstanding, because, as he 
in his much-loved Spencerian phraseology would put it, it 
illustrates so admirably the necessity for perfect vitality of 
harmony between an organism and its environment. Ina 
country like America, where the prominent careers—politics, for 
example—are for many reasons repellent rather than attractive 
to the Brahmin caste, most such men as Wentworth will, like 
him, turn their thoughts to literature; but even in literature, 
save such literature as lyrical poetry and its prose analogues, it 
is a fixed condition of success that the worker shall set before 
himself some tangible end other than mere self-expression, and 
if this ke lacking, the man is almost certain to degenerate, as 
Wentworth degenerates, into a perpetually promising, per 
petually disappointing dilettante. 

The writer probably intended that Rupert Wentworth and 
Mr. Ezra P. Bayle, the railway millionaire, and one of the chiefs 
of the “shoddy aristocracy,” should serve as foils to each 
other; at any rate, whether intended or not, this result is very 
successfully achieved, and the contrast between the two men is 
all the more effective because there is no exaggeration of their 
differentiating characteristics. The portrait of Mr. Bayle, 
which is drawn with singularly careful fidelity, impresses us 
more than that of Mr. Wentworth, partly because the figure of 
the man of definite action is necessarily more imposing than the 
figure of the man of indeterminate reflection, and partly because 
of a noteworthy freshness and truthfulness in the handling. 
The Western millionaire has appeared in fiction before, but 
never, so far as our memory serves us, except as a low-comedy 
character, a mere incarnation of ludicrously vulgar swagger. 
Even while we laugh at such a portrait, we do not believe in it— 
that is, we do not accept it as the whole truth—and the picture 
painted by the anonymous writer which we can thus accept is 
therefore altogether a new thing. A good many English people 
are not unnaturally puzzled at the phenomenon presented by a 
career like that of Jay Gould; and they ask what there can be in 
the man or his surroundings to make it possible. Mr. Ezra P. 
Bayle really does something to answer the question, for though 
he may not justifiy himself and his tribe, he helps to account 
for them, and that is something,—it is, indeed, a good deal. 
Altogether, Mr. Bayle is so fresh and interesting a character 
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that he tempts us to lengthy comment ; but we must leave him 
and the book in which he appears. We have spoken only of the 
American personages, for though their English companions are 
brightly and vividly drawn, they are less intrinsically interesting, 
and have the disadvantages, for purposes of fiction, of being more 
familiar to the novel-reader. Lord Plowden Eton, who marries 
Alma Bayle, the millionaire’s daughter, is a very ordinary, 
good-hearted, healthy-minded, thoroughly unintellectual and 
colourless young aristocrat ; but he is made to live, and nowhere 
in the novel is there any want of vitality and distinctness. 
Shrewdness and humour are also abundantly manifest; and the 
story as a whole reminds us constantly of Anthony Trollope’s 
best work. We should say that the writer’s intellectual range 
is somewhat wider than Trollope’s, but his manner is very 
similar to that of the author of Barchester Towers and Phineas 
Finn. 





THE GREAT CIVIL WAR.* 


Mr. GarpIneR’s new volume deals with the history of our great 
Civil War from August, 1642, when Charles I. unfurled his 
standard at Nottingham, to November, 1644, when he entered 
Oxford in triumph, the interval embracing all the important 
actions fought during the war, except that of Naseby in 1645. 
The general excellence of Mr. Gardiner’s History of England 
from the opening of the seventeenth century to the fall of the 
Monarchy in 1642, has led historical readers to give a ready 
welcome to this new instalment, which was to take up the 
thread of the other work, and resume his narrative of this most 
interesting epoch of English history. They must not, however, 
be unmindful of the disconnected elements which mark the 
events of this unsettled period, nor underestimate the difficulty 
of moulding their scattered details into history. It must also 
be borne in mind that neither the desultory skirmishing nor the 
decisive engagements of 1642 and 1643 formed parts of any 
concerted plan of operations. Each step was taken inde- 
pendently by each leader, and strongly influenced by local 
surroundings. It has, therefore, been a laborious task for Mr. 
Gardiner to compile a connected narrative out of such piecemeal 
materials, whilst the labour was greatly increased by the bulk of 
materials at his disposal and the vast amount of sifting that was 
needed. The contemporary pamphlets, tracts, and manuscripts in 
the British Museum, the diaries of D’Ewes, Whitacre, and Yonge, 
the books of the Committee of Both Kingdoms in the Record 
Office, the Carter manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, and the 
Tanner and Clarendon collections, are among the more profitable 
sources of information into which Mr. Gardiner has freely 
dipped to help him with this volume; and he has certainly had 
abundant scope for exercising that judgment and fairness which 
always stamp his historical writing. In addition to the maps 
of the principal battlefields, there are some larger ones of 
England and Wales, coloured so as to show at a glance the 
relative strength of the contending parties at four different 
periods; and these have been prepared with the help of 
contemporary newspapers, letters, and records. The out- 
break of the war, which had been threatening for some time, 
was at length “rendered inevitable,” writes Mr. Gardiner, 
“by the inadequacy of the intellectual methods of the day to 
effect a reconciliation between opposing moral and social forces, 
which derived their strength from the past development of the 
nation,” whilst “no permanent restoration of harmony would 
be possible till some compromise, which would give security 
alike to the disciples of Hooker and to the disciples of Calvin, 
had been not only thought out by the few, but generally 
accepted by the many.” The events dealt with in this volume 
testify both to the difficulty of effecting this compromise, and, 
notwithstanding the frequent cries of “ Peace, peace!” from all 
quarters, to the remoteness of the chance of finding any common 
basis for adjustment. Mr. Gardiner agrees with Clarendon 
and D’Ewes in regarding the religious question of the day as 
at the bottom of the quarrel, and takes considerable pains to 
indicate its numerous bearings, and the variety of parties 
interested in its solution. Though men like Spencer, 
Southampton, and Carnarvon, who gathered round Falkland, 
had little reverence for Bishops, they greatly dreaded a 
Puritan domination, with the mental narrowness of its teachers 
and the social changes it would entail. Such men, however, 
were as much opposed to the rule of the soldier as to 
that of the Calvinist preacher, whilst their intellectual and 





* History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By Samuel R. Gardiner, M.A., 
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social position combined brought them into sharp antagonism 
with the military party. On the whole, the nobility and gentry 
took the side of the King, and the townsmen and yeomanry that 
of the Parliament, Mr. Gardiner showing that as the noblest 
elements of the former were favourable to peace, so the noblest 
elements of the Parliamentary party were favourable to war. Mr, 
Gardiner confesses to a feeling of diffidence in writing about 
war when he is neither a soldier himself nor knows anything of 
the military art ; but he consoles himself with the thought that 
it is possible to have an intimate acquaintance with tactics, and 
yet know little of the true causes of permanent success in war, 
Unable to describe battles which he has not seen, as if he had 
seen them, he yet considers it part of the historian’s task to de. 
scribe them with trathfulness as far as his materials will permit, 
and he has, therefore, thought it right to visit and examine for 
himself the fields on which the various engagements took place. 
The battle-maps he has prepared are the result of much 
examination and consultation, and in some instances Mr, 
Gardiner is so dissatisfied with the details of existing maps, 
that he has preferred allowing his to be less full than to 
fill up the gaps by conjecture. He has taken infinite pains to 
represent in detail the Battles of Edgehill, Newbury, and 
Marston Moor; and in estimating the general effect of the 
engagement at Edgehill, he comes to much the same conclusion 
as Mr. T. Arnold (who has published an exhaustive study of 
this battle), though he differs with him as to the movements of 
that small part of the Parliamentary cavalry which remained 
steadfast. Mr. Gardiner has founded his account of the Battle 
of Stratton on Clarendon’s description, though unable, after a 
personal examination of the locality, to accept it in its integrity ; 
neither is the Ordnance Map sufficiently accurate to satisfy Mr. 
Gardiner’s exacting standard. He gives a graphic and com- 
prehensive account of the Battle of Newbury, recognising 
the value of Mr. Money’s 7’wo Battles of Newbury as soon as he 
had visited with him the site of the battle. After a thorough 
study of the locality, and a lengthy correspondence with Mr. 
Money on certain disputed points, these two authorities cannot 
entirely agree. Mr. Gardiner admits that on many points he 
has given way before Mr. Money’s local knowledge, but he 
cannot accept the latter’s surmise of a victorious charge, led by 
Essex, at the end of the day. Moreover, he holds that the battle 
presents some difficulties incapable of explanation, as much from 
the various narratives being so isolated, as from their vague- 
ness as to time and locality. He has a poor opinion of 
the morale of the Royalist army on this occasion. Each side 
claimed the victory ; but if, up to the moment of the King’s 
retreat, the Parliamentarians had failed to gain their object, at 
least, says Mr. Gardiner, they had shown themselves the better 
soldiers. He considers that, though the Royalist gentry could 
fling themselves upon death with romantic heroism, they had 
lost touch of the middle and lower classes; whilst they were 
unable to inspire the common man with their own courage, 
because they had no living faith in which he could share. This 
must be somewhat conjectural, for the growing superiority 
of the Parliamentary troops quite probably lay in the extra 
drill and sterner discipline to which they were subjected. We 
doubt if they were more attached to their leaders than their 
opponents, who, with their families, were often the retainers 
and adherents of their officers. Confidence in a commander’s 
skill is a stronger element of success than personal devotion ; 
and we are inclined to disagree with Mr. Gardiner’s statement 
that the Royalist officers had at this juncture lost touch of 
their men. Those soldiers on either side who had been 
seasoned by a year’s campaigning were equally to be depended 
on by their leaders; whilst the raw levies on either side were 
equally untrustworthy. It appears to us that when the London 
apprentices turned their backs on Basing House, and refused to 
obey their officers and advance to the assault, they showed 
even greater insubordination than the Yorkshiremen who 
declined to quit their county, and leave their homes exposed to 
the mercy of the Parliamentary soldiers, in order to march on 
London. 


Mr. Gardiner has a touching admiration for Lord Falkland, 
who was killed at the Battle of Newbury, and would like some 
monument erected to his memory, but does not indicate what 
form it should take. He first refers to one that gracefully 
couples his name with those of Carnarvon and Sunderland, who 
also fell in this battle, but considers it a memorial suitable to a 
Rupert, and as such depriving Falkland of his special claim to 
the loving memory of future generations, His glory was, in 
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Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, that when other eyes persisted in seeing 
nothing but party divisions, Falkland had persisted in seeing 
England as a whole, and that he had thus ceased to be in accord 
either with the party he had joined, or with that he had deserted. 
We question whether history does, as Mr. Gardiner declares, 
“take notice of the aspiration as well as the accomplishment.” 
It may agree with him that Falkland’s heart was large enough 
to embrace all that was noble on either side, but that might be 
gaid equally of many who meant well, but were cut off 
prematurely ; and if special memorials were to be erected 
to all such, England would resemble one vast necropolis. 
Mr. Gardiner admits that Falkland threw away his life 
by an act that can hardly be distinguished from suicide, 
set he did this neither as the leader of a forlorn hope nor 
by an act of reckless bravery. If he saw so much that was 
reprehensible in both parties that he could not work with either, 
it would have been well to withdraw from scenes in which he 
had no sympathy with either side ; but the fact that he wantonly 
terminated his life because he was tired of it and could not 
mould men to his way of thinking, hardly entitles him to be 
idolised by posterity. 

We notice that Mr. Gardiner gives the date of the outbreak 
of the Civil War, as announced by the floating of the King's 
Standard at Nottingham, as August 22nd, whilst Rapin gives 
August 25th, and Dugdale August 12th. Mr. Gardiner is so care- 
ful with his details, that we hesitate to question his accuracy here, 
and the more s0 since in his admirable little book, The Puritan 
Revolution, he has given the same day. Though the raising of 
the Royal Standard is always regarded as the outward and 
visible sign of the commencement of the war, it was not really 
so, for not only was Dover Castle surprised by the Parliamentary 
forces on August 21st, and Coventry found defying the King on 
the 20th; but some weeks earlier, Newcastle and Tinmouth 
Castle had been seized by the King’s orders, Hull had been 
besieged, and Portsmouth blockaded. In the absence, however, 
of a formal declaration of war, the definite and palpable action 
of the King at Nottingham must still be looked upon as the 
practical opening of the war, and therefore the date of such a 
landmark should be fixed beyond controversy. Mr. Gardiner 
does not allude to Rapin’s incident of the Standard being blown 
down by a high wind the very day it was hoisted, or to the 
statement that there was a delay of a day or two before it could 
again be raised, many persons regarding this as a fatal presage 
of the war. Could this accident in any way account for the 
divergence of dates P 

After announcing that he feels diffiident in writing about war 
when he knows nothing of military art, we think Mr. Gardiner 
makes a mistake in expressing a fear lest he may often have 
given to his narrative the appearance of greater accuracy than 
is attainable. To raise doubts upon his own writing by begging 
his readers to bear in mind that they are reading not an account 
of what has certainly happened, but of what appears to him to 
have happened after such inquiry as he has been able to make, 
is todo himself an injustice. The value of all Mr. Gardiner’s work 
has lain in the soundness of his judgment, based upon evidence 
he considered trustworthy. If the facts at his disposal are such 
that he feels justified in himself supplying a missing link to 
complete his narrative, well and good, though this is opposed to 
his treatment of maps where some of the details are wanting ; 
but he should do it without compunction or apology, otherwise it 
seems to us it were better not to introduce matter that could 
be afterwards controverted, and then announce its doubtful 
character. Such a course, however meritorious in the desire to 
produce an ideal history, is apt to unsettle his readers, and 
make them suspicious. 

Mr, Gardiner has thrown himself thoroughly into the period 
he is writing about, living again among the actors of the day, 
and watching them on the stage of public affairs with a keen 
and critical eye. He is, therefore, now able, by the light of con- 
temporary writings, and standing on the vantage-ground of the 
present, to divine the motives and explain the action of those 
he is dealing with, besides laying bare the mechanism of those 
wheels within wheels which has been such a puzzle to other 
historians. We wish Mr. Gardiner could sometimes attain a 
region of warmer, more glowing language, for events, however 
stirring, fail to lift him from that lower level where, with pains- 
taking honesty, he metes out justice to all. He fits together 
with a master hand the little, difficult, many-sided bits of the 
constitutional puzzle in a way that will be invaluable to students 

yet unborn; but his narratives lack that surface-colour which 








would enliven his work, and which would tempt those to read it 
who know English history only through Clarendon or Macaulay. 





THE LIFE OF LADY LYTTON.* 

TueERE could be no justification for the appearance of this volume 
of more than four hundred pages, were it not, as the title-page 
intimates, a vindication of character. Nor perhaps is this a 
sufficient reason for inflicting upon the general reader a copious 
narrative that can scarcely be described as of great public interest. 
Lady Lytton, like many another wife who has been ill-treated 
by her husband, had, no doubt, ample reasons for complaint. 
However much we may allow for the exaggeration of a passionate 
and aggrieved woman who was wont to tell the world her sad 
story under the guise of fiction, there remain several gross acts 
of cruelty that cannot be explained away. But it is tolerably 
clear that if the perpetrator of these acts had not been a popular 
novelist and man of letters, if, instead of holding a conspicuous 
position in literature and politics, he had belonged to the Smiths 
or Browns, the story of his wife’s sufferings would never have 
been told in print. 

Miss Devey states that she has written the book from a sense 
of duty, and from no wish to pander to morbid curiosity or to 
gain notoriety ; and there seems no ground for questioning this 
statement. The writer, who is the late Lady Lytton’s literary 
executrix, has had her soul vexed by what she deems the one- 
sided statements made in Lord Lytton’s life of his father; and 
on being prohibited from defending her friend’s memory by the 
injunction forbidding the publication of the late Lord Lytton’s 
letters to his wife, felt herself forced to do so in some other 
way :— 

“It is necessary to bear in mind,’’ she writes, “as a criterion of 

the chances the present Earl enjoyed of forming a true estimate of his 
mother’s character, the fact that, except during four months in 1858, 
he never saw her from 1838 down to the day of her death. The 
biographer also printed several letters written by his mother which I, 
as that lady’s executrix, had a perfect right to restrain him from 
publishing. I did not do so, because I hoped to be allowed with 
impunity to publish Lord Lytton’s own letters, merely by way of 
showing that there are two sides to every question, and also by way 
of vindicating his wife’s memory. If these letters were a condemna- 
tion of Lord Lytton’s behaviour, the censure, if any, proceeded out 
of his own mouth, and not out of mine.” 
Considering the provocation and the respect she evidently 
entertains for Lady Lytton’s memory, Miss Devey’s action may 
be explained and excused. It is a miserable story, and the 
heroine of it, though greatly to be pitied, is so ill-judged in her 
expressions, so foolish sometimes in her conduct, that while 
winning the reader’s sympathy one moment, she forfeits it the 
next. The larger portion of the book is from Lady Lytton’s 
own pen, and if she wished to impress readers with her veracity, 
she could scarcely have chosen a more unfortunate method, since 
Nemesis, the story of her wrongs, is supposed throughout to be 
written by the shade of Lord Byron, who in reality represents 
her husband. 

The portrait of Rosina Wheeler, of which there is an engraving 
in this volume, shows that the report of her great beauty has 
not been exaggerated, and in all likelihood the vivacity due to 
Irish blood added to her attractions in society. It was in 1825 
she had the misfortune to meet with Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
That well-remembered evening is described with much spirit 
and some spite, and she avers that the first sight of her future 
husband produced a hearty laugh :— 

“ He had just returned from Paris, and was resplendent with French 
polish, sc far as boots went. His cobweb cambric shirt-front was 
a triamph of lace and embroidery, a combination never seen in this 
country till six or seven years later, except on babies’ frocks. Studs, 
too, except in racing stables, were then non est; but a perfect galaxy 
glittered along the milky way down the centre of this fairy-like lingerie. 
His hair, which was really golden, glitteringly golden and abundant, 
he wore literally in long ringlets that almost reached his shoulders. 
aie diiecal.« Poor D’Orsay’s linen gauntlets had not yet burst upon the 
London world; but like the little source of a mighty river, Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer had three inches of cambric encircling his coat cuffs, 
and fastened with jewelled sleeve-links.” 

Before long there was passionate love, or the warm profession 
of it, between the future owner of Knebworth and the Irish 
beauty, and they were married, despite the objections of 
Bulwer’s mother, in 1827. The serenity of the honeymoon did 
not last long, if we may believe Lady Lytton’s statement that 
a month before the birth of her first child, her husband kicked 
her with such violence that she fainted from the pain. Other 








* Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton. With numerous Extracts from her MS, Auto- 
biography, and other Original Documents published in Vindication of her 
Memory. By Louisa Devey. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1887. 
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acts of cruelty are said to have followed, as well as acts of 
infidelity ; and if the wife, a high-spirited woman, expressed her 
indignation, as she probably did, in no measured terms, it can 
surprise no one, The relations of this ill-assorted pair grew 
more and more strained, and seven years after the marriage 
Mrs. Bulwer writes :— 

“Tt was finding that a seven years’ pursuance of this forbearance, 

this softness, this silence, had failed, that induced me, as a forlorn 
hope, to appeal to your justice, your heart, your compassion; in so 
doing, I appealed to what does not exist. No wonder then that 
nothing has been the result..... - You have left me now no 
earthly hope of redress but from the laws of the land.” 
Two years later, husband and wife separated ; but it is not easy 
to understand why Mrs. Bulwer did not obtain a divorce. The 
separation failed to make her life more tolerable, since from this 
time, if the narrative be correct, until Lord Lytton’s death, a 
period of thirty-seven years, she was made to suffer every kind 
of indignity, as well as “abject dependence and grinding 
poverty.” If it is painfol, it is also wearisome to read of the 
long series of injuries inflicted on this unhappy woman. They 
explain, though they do not excuse, what the biographer calls 
‘the virulence of certain of her utterances.” That some of her 
statements are exaggerated, it is impossible to doubt. 

It may be true—Miss Devey says the evidence is “ indis- 
putable ”—that Lord Lytton offered to obtain a divorce “on 
condition that while he accused her of wrong-doing with some 
imaginary lover, she, on her part, should refrain from publishing 
any of his numerous infidelities ;” it may be true that a plot was 
made to entice her into a house of ill-fame; it may even be true 
that an old woman attempted to poison her; it is certainly true 
that she was unjustly confined in a madhouse; and we can readily 
believe that Lord Lytton endeavoured to prevent the publica- 
tion of her novels. But the following charge made by Lady 
Lytton against every London publisher of high standing is 
utterly incredible, and should remind the reader that the state- 
ments of an angry woman must be received with caution. 
Writing of Sir Edward and his “ honourable clique,” she says :— 

** As long as poor Mr. Bull [her first publisher] lived, their malice 
was in a great measure defeated, as he always gave her large sums 
down and behaved honourably to her in every respect ; but no sooner 
was he dead, poor man, than she had the pleasure of finding that 
every single publisher of any note had had value received in some 
shape or other, through the powerful literary and political influence 
of the clique, to have nothing to say to her; so that she was driven 
into the exact strait that they wished, namely, to publish with 
penniless adventurers, who first swamp a book by never adver- 
tising it, and then swindle the author in the most barefaced and 
unscrupulous manner.” 

It does not occur to Lady Lytton that there were defects in 
her novels that might well deter publishers “ of any note” from 
undertaking to produce them, without supposing that their 
refusal was due to bribery. But the writer of Nemesis is rarely 
temperate in her language, and she never measures her words, 
or restrains her fancy when writing of her husband and of his 
friends. There is in the biography a very kind and judicious 
letter from Mrs. Trollope, imploring her to practise prudence and 
forbearance. “Trust me,” she writes, “ your vocation is not to 
scold, either in public or in private. Your nature is kind, noble, 
generous, and warm-hearted.” The advice was good, but it was 
given in vain, and there can be little doubt that Lady Lytton’s 
violent language alienated some of her best friends. Her actions 
were often as inconsiderate as her words. Age in this respect 
does not seem to have sobered her, and eighteen years after Mrs. 
Trollope’s womanly counsel, we find Lady Lytton at Hertford, 
denouncing her husband on the hustings. That she was often 
reckless and intemperate in her statements, will be evident to 
every reader of this volume. Neither patience under provocation, 
nor a careful regard for veracity, were among Lady Lytton’s 
virtues; but a woman who suffered so much may be excused some- 
thing; and the reader, upon arriving at the end of this melan- 
choly narrative, will be disposed to agree with Miss Devey that 
while no one can defend her published extravagances, “ our 
blame should more justly be laid upon those who abused her 
highly sensitive nature, and induced those feelings of exaspera- 
tion under the infliction of wrong which she had no other 
opportunity to express.” 





CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR.* 
Dr. WeEstcort is a spiritual optimist: in the shattering of old 
beliefs, the non-fulfilment of Scripture promises, the moral 
degradation rather than the moral progress of society, he sees 
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only discipline which should quicken reverence, discords Yee 
solving into harmonies. The “ fallings from us, vanishings,”® 
of those earthly things which we have hitherto identified with 
Christ, teach him to surrender childish partial prepossessiong 
and impatient hopes in favour of a higher revelation which 
imperfect knowledge has obscured; they are “ the removing of 
things which are shaken that the things which are not shaken 
may remain.” For the Hebrews of the first century to whom 
the nameless Apostle despatched his word of consolation, are 
types of Christians at the present day. Called upon to forfeit 
all that they had held precious—the letter of the Old Testament, 
the Temple worship, the hope of national triumph—they were 
taught to see how in sacrificing shadow they secured reality, how 
things visible and passing were replaced by things unseen and 
eternal, how above the vanished grace of the Levitical ritual 
rose the figure of the ascended Christ. 

And s0, recalling the familiar painting in which “ Christus 
Consolator” dispenses freedom to the slave, health to the sick, 
sympathy to the mourner, peace to the troubled, he bids us rig 
to a yet higher ideal of Christ, to “Christus Consummator,” 
Christ the Fulfiller, Christ exhibiting in the counsels of the 
Father’s love the ultimate facts of life. Do we feel old formulas 
to be inadequate, traditional opinions untenable, ancient faiths 
paralysed, in the presence of a civilisation more complex than 
of old? This is but the removal of things shaken ; now, as ever, 
Christ fulfils the destiny of man; we, too, are living in an age 
of revelation, and called to the audience of a divine voice; the 
apparent downfall of past belief is the veiled promise of coming 
wisdom. 

This consummating mission has a fourfold manifestation, 
(1.) It involves the fulfilment of human destiny through suffer. 
ing. The humanity which Christ assumed was an imperfect, 
unreconciled humanity; his sufferings reconciled it to God; 
each of his apparent failures was a development towards per- 
fection ; each sacrifice was a stage in victory; our own disap- 
pointment in the delayed perfecting of mankind becomes of no 
account in the certainty of ultimate triumph for the human race 
which its Representative has achieved. (2). This fulfilment 
Christ is ever forwarding in his priestly mediatorial character, 
Sacerdotal atonement, craved instinctively by men of every 
age, carried to highest beauty and significance in the 
Mosaic system, was symbolical of the Messianic priest- 
liness which, victorious in its own earlier conflict, and 
exalted by its own sufferings, might fitly present and 
intercede for those with whom sympathy had made it one. 
(3.) Our Priest is still behind the veil; but that need not obscure 
our fellowship with him,—nay, it links us who struggle here 
with theinvisible host of fellow-worshippers in Heaven ; it melts 
Christian jealousies and schisms into an unseen yet real union 
of unperfected Humanity expectant of its Priest’s return with 
glorified Humanity rejoicing in his presence. (4.) The virtue of 
Christ’s offered life is applied personally to each believer upon 
earth, to begin and to complete the union with himself for which 
man was made. By the sacraments of incorporation and 
support, each of us becomes a priest with right of access to 
God; yet only through our partnership with Christ, only 
through his co-operation with us. So far the treatise is argue 
mentative; its second part is a study of the Incarnation, as 
involved in the idea of Creation, as justifying vicarious 
atonement, as extending itself to the physical universe, as 
crowning individual attainment; and the whole is gathered up 
in a striking review of the doctrine of the Trinity, shadowed in 
the vision of Isaiah, expanded in later revelation, at once the 
call, the message, the chastening, of all who grasp it. 


The book is a model of rhetorical beauty, a storehouse of 
devotional aspirations. As a contribution to scientific theology 
it is disappointing. It appeals to transcendentalists whose 
faith is fixed, who breathe easily the atmosphere of the super- 
natural, who confide in the Scripture page as containing a 
solution of all religious doubts, and ask only that such solu- 
tions may be elicited and systematised. Such men need not 
a physician; nor are they the class whom the ministers 
brought up at Dr. Westcott’s feet will have to encounter 
and to win. The points which Christus Conswmmator postu- 
lates are the very points which modern thought assails and 
anxious Christians doubt; its theories are divinely beautiful, 
but they are based upon disputed facts. Given the fall of man, 
the incarnation, the bodily resurrection of Christ,—and re- 
demption and atonement, and intercession and unseen fellow- 
ship and sacramental covenant, are shown to follow probably, if 
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not convincingly; but the controversialist who assumes these 
premisses to be unchallenged rests bis world upon a tortoise; 
and an age whose intellectual bias is material, and whose 
Christianity is only too clearly tending to become Arian, will 
not bow before the most eloquent elaboration of a hypothesis 
which it knows to be impugned, and which, while not denying, 
it has ceased confidently to accept. It needs no census of Metro- 
politan public worship to convince us that pulpit Christianity has 
lost its hold upon a moiety of Christian England ; that Church 
and Chapel ministers alike are out of touch with thoughtful men; 
that intellectual religious earnestness is being chilled into in- 
different neutrality, or aggravated into secularist antagonism. 
The class to whom the fear of hell and the appropriation of atoning 
merits are sufficient instruments of propulsion and attraction, is 
diminishing to a residuum not of an exalted kind; the few whom 
combined spiritual sensibility and philosophic power enable to 
vindicate and utilise the highest Christian doctrine, do not require 
the stimulus of Dr. Westcott’s book. 


We would urge this admirable man, this teacher of the teachers 
of the English Church, to consider in his next appeal the goats 
rather than the sheep. We would have him initiate a new depar- 
ture in the pastoral handling of Christianity. Our pulpits need 
to invert their exegetic course. They begin with the Fatherhood 
of God; let them begin with the brotherhood of man; the 
beneficence of the Good Samaritan, which all can understand, 
and which, like the circling waves of Pope’s pebble in the lake, 
flows out to friend, to neighbour, to mankind, and so beyond 
the visible horizon to legislation of the Unseen. They begin 
with dogmatic asseverations of the divinity of Christ, a doctrine 
subjective in its demand on our acceptance;—let them begin 
with his humanity: let them preach the Working Man of 
Galilee, seeking out publicans and sinners in the back-streets 
of Capernaum and Jerusalem, winning them by his sympathy 
and tenderness, flashing love into their brutality and hope into 
their despair, by stripping from them the husk of sin and 
revealing in their inmost natures relics of the nobleness and 
purity which was the image of God who made them ;—then, when 
tears rise into the hearts and eyes of those who hear, let 
enthusiasm for the man blossom into apprehension of the God, 
and the supernatural impress itself as inevitable to a life so 
entirely transcending Nature. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
No one has as yet sung fittingly the Jubilee Ode. The Poet. 
Laureate’s was a failure ; and Mr, Swinburne’s, which is a hymn 
to England, not to her Queen, though it contains some fine lines, 
is full also of verses which are nothing but words. What, for 
example, can be more like mere noise than this PR— 
* As music made of rolling thunder 
That hurls through heaven its heart sublime, 
Its heart of joy, in charging chime, 
So ring the songs that round and under 
Her temple surge and climb.” 
This, however, is a fine image. England is standing,— 


The sea cast round her like a mantle, 

The sea-cloud like a crown.” 
And this is no inadequate description of our Monarchical 
Republic :— 

“ A commonweal arrayed and crowned 
With gold and purple, girt with steel 
At need, that foes must fear or feel, 
We find her, as our fathers found, 

Earth’s lordliest commonweal.” 
Mr. Buchanan’s ode in the Contemporary, which he calls 
“Annus Aureolus,” is rather a statement of reasons for not 
rejoicing, such as Ireland, the social evil, and the recurrence of 
conquest, and thongh the reasons are sometimes strongly stated, 
the melody is often a jingle to which we never can grow recon- 
ciled. The most important paper in the Nineteenth Century, 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. Lecky, we may notice hereafter ; 
but the number contains many readable papers. Mr. Carlill’s, on 
‘The Mental Happiness of Animals,” is perhaps a little dreamy, 
and we should hardly call the play in which undoubtedly many 
beasts and birds indulge a mental pleasure. The sense of victory 
which falls so constantly to the share of wild beasts must, how- 
ever, be mental, and so must that enjoyment in freedom of 
which all beasts give such obvious signs. ‘The sociability 
of animals must create, when gratified, mental pleasure, and 
that enjoyment which so many of them delight in, which 
we mortals call ‘“kef.,” must be more than rest, and be in 








some measure mental. Mr. Carlill, however, pushes an optimist 
view somewhat far when he claims for the animal world 
immunity from anxiety. Many animals are intensely anxious 
when parted from their young or expecting danger, and we have 
no proof that they are not as uneasy as human beings at the 
prospect of hunger. At all events, some of them will undergo 
severe labour in order to avoid prospective want, and we can 
hardly dissociate foresight of that kind from anxiety. Miss 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s sketch of life in Newnham is bright and 
entertaining, though she would have done a service if she 
had entered a little more into the reasons which as yet induce 
the girls of the “leisured classes” usually to avoid the female 
college. It certainly is not fear for their religion, though that 
is often alleged, Newnham being as orthodox as the rest of the 
world; or dread of becoming too cultivated, for cultivation of a 
kind is fashionable. We fancy a certain difference of custom 
as to the age at which girls are “ finished ” is becoming clearly 
marked as a dividing-line between the two upper grades of 
society, and has much to do with it, Lady Gladys entering 
society just at the age at which a girl-student from the profes- 
sional class enters college. There is, however, some preju- 
dice besides, which Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen’s paper may do 
a little to dissipate. She draws a picture of a healthy, active, 
and well-filled life, needing only reform in a trick of dowdyism 
which many of the best educated of the Newnham and Girton 
students are apt to catch, and which stands in curious contrast 
to the masherism of their brothers and cousins. The subject of 
Mr. Woolner’s paper, the beggar-poet, James Chambers, was 
interesting in a way as a “character,” but hardly as a poet. Itis 
rare to find a man who wanders as a tramp through life hardly 
clothed, never fully fed, and lodged usually in outhouses on the 
straw, yet who incessantly occupies himself with making rhymes. 
Chambers seems to have been pious and honest; but he was a 
beggar all through, always whining for relief, and never turning to 
work even in his thoughts. He possessed, however, some genuine 
poetic feeling and some occasional faculty of poetic expression, 
both of which are shown in “ The Wounded Soldier’s Return,” 
though the majority of his ballads quoted by Mr. Woolner are 
limping rubbish worse than those of Poet Close. The really 
interesting point about the man is his life, which was rather 
that of a wild animal than that of a human being. Some 
undefinable instinct kept him for ever on the tramp, and he 
could not stay in a lodging even when one was provided for 
him. Miss Gordon Cumming’s article on ‘‘ Strange Medicines ” 
will strongly attract those who are interested in the by-ways of 
the human mind. All races seem at one time or other to have 
attached medicinal virtues to preparations made from the flesh 
or bones of strange beasts, and in China or Japan they are still 
believed in, the few native doctors in the latter country who 
adhere to the old practice importing snake-sking, tiger-flesh, 
mammoths’ bones, rhinoceros and deer’s horns, and dried 
scorpions. Miss Cumming found all these things in the 
shop of a druggist, who would besides sell you a pre- 
paration from almost any animal known in Japan. The 
native doctors are being rapidly extinguished by competitors 
familiar with the science of Europe; but one wonders whether 
they were conscious impostors, or if they had any theory such as 
many cannibals undoubtedly have, that the qualities of the 
thing eaten pass to the eater. That is, we believe, the explana- 
tion of the Chinese passion for tiger-flesh; but does it extend 
to other drugs of the kind? And if so, what quality is powdered 
narwhal ivory supposed to impart ? 


The editor of the Fortnightly Review has almost filled it with 
Jubilee papers, accounts of the progress of literature, science, 
thought, music, and material wealth during the Queen’s 
reign. They are all well written by competent hands, but 
they are all, to us at least, unattractive. An exception may be 
made for a piece of brilliant writing by Mr. J. A. Symonds, in 
which the historian of the Renaissance essays to prove that the 
scientific advance of our day has deepened spirituality. With 
his argument that science tends to show that the ultimate 
energy must be a mind, we heartily agree; but we can hardly 
follow the meaning of the thought in the lines we have itali- 
cised. If the world can think, why not a tree? And what do we 
mean, or Mr. Symonds either, if we say that a tree thinks? A 
state of consciousness far below thought is thinkable, and all 
things may, if we misuse the word, be “ conscious ;” but to be 
more conscious than man, the inanimate must think, which is a 
contradiction in terms. Or if, again, we are to assume that the 
inanimate is animate, our senses tell us nothing, and what is 
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the use of thinking about anything? It is better to believe in 
the doctrine of “ Maya” at once, and suppose that consciousness 
itself may be a deceptioa, and that as evidence is impossible, so 
is true thought :— 

“Finding thought to be the very essence of man considered as a 

natural product, we are compelled to believe that there is thought in 
all the products which compose this universe. Nothing can be clearer, 
as the result of three centuries of scientific industry, than that there 
is neither loss of elements nor abrupt separation of species in the 
Kosmos, but that the whole is wrought of the same ground materials 
and evolved in its multiplicity of forms ont of the same fundamental 
constituents. If then we discover thought in man upon one plane of 
this immense development, how can we deny it to existences on other 
planes? How can we conceive that the primitive energies out of 
which the whole proceeded were not conscious or pregnant with 
consciousness ? If mind is onr sole reality and self, is it not the sole 
reality and self of all? Does not our mind necessitate an universal 
mind? Must we not maintain that, the universe being in onerbythm, 
things less highly organised than man possess consciousness, in the 
degrees of their descent less acute than man’s? Must we not also 
surmise that ascending scales of existences more highly organised, of 
whom we are at present ignorant, are endowed with consciousness 
superior to man’s? It is not incredible that the globe on which we live 
is vastly more conscious of itself than we are of ourselves; and that 
the cells which compose our corporeal frame are gifted with a separate 
consciousness of a simpler kind than onrs.,’’ 
Of the remaining two papers, one is an article on the Session, by 
“ A Gladstonian Member,” who says the Government is respon- 
sible for the waste of time that has occurred; and an immense 
paper on the military position of Great Britain by Sir Charles 
Dilke. It is pervaded by a most pessimist spirit, the writer 
evidently believing that London could be “rushed,” even by a 
small force landing in the South-East of England. His practical 
advice, however—which is, in brief, to perfect our artillery, 
rearm the infantry and Volunteers with the repeating-rifle, and 
make sure that our stores of shells, cartridges, and powder are 
sufficient—is worth attentive study. If we are ever conquered, 
it will be from unreadiness in matters in which—as, for instance, 
in artillery—improvisation is impossible. 

We do not care about Mr. Gladstone’s paper, in the Con- 
temporary Review, on “The Great Olympian Sedition,” except 
as a literary curiosity, though he may be quite right in 
thinking that that strange legend may cover some historic 
fact in the development of Greek nationality. Mr. Dale’s 
paper, “The Liberal Party and Home-rule,” is a temperate 
statement of the views of those who still think that the 
Liberal Party may be reunited about Ireland. We cannot, 
however, think those views well founded. They rest upon the 
theory that the Gladstonians are secretly ready to give up many 
of the most important provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and 
especially the right of Ireland to legislate wherever legislation is 
not expressly forbidden, and the separation in the fiscs of the 
two countries. We can see no evidence of any such change, and 
fear that the Gladstonians with whom Mr. Dale discusses the 
subject are the most moderate of their party. Certainly they 
go far beyond their leader and the most moderate of the 
Parnellites, who are the ultimate masters of the situation. Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson’s account of his father, the engineer to the 
Board of Northern Lights, and inventor of the best lights for 
lighthouses, is far too short, but it reveals a most interesting 
man, who seems to have united in himself the characteristics of 
two races :— 

“He was a man of a somewhat antique strain: with a blended 
sternness and softness that was wholly Scottish and at first somewhat 
bewildering ; with a profound essential melancholy of disposition and 
(what often accompanies it) the most humorous geniality in com- 
pany ; shrewd and childish; passionately attached, passionately pre- 
judiced ; a man of many extremes, many faults of temper, and no 
very stable foothold for himself among life’s troubles. Yet he was a 
wise adviser; many men, and these not inconsiderable, took counsel 
with him habitually. ‘I sat at his feet,’ writes one of these, ‘when I 
asked his advice, and when the broad brow was set in thought and 
the firm mouth said his say, I always knew that no man could add to 
the worth of the conclusion.’ He had excellent taste, though whim- 
sical and partial; collected old furniture and delighted specially in 
sunflowers long before the days of Mr. Wilde; took a lasting pleasure 
in prints and pictures; was a devout admirer of Thomson of Dudding- 
ston at a time when few shared the taste; and though he read little, 
was constant to his favourite books. He had never any Greek; Latin 
he happily re-tanght himself after he bad left school, where he was a 
mere consistent idler: happily, I say, for Lactantius, Vossius, and 
Cardinal Bona were his chief authors. The first he must have read 
for twenty years uninterruptedly, keeping it near him in his study and 
carrying it in his bag on journeys.” 

He was a man of morbid conscientiousness, very humorous, and 
such an artist in language that when suffering from partial 
aphasia, he would reject word after word as inaccurate or in- 
adequate, and at last leave his sentences unfinished. That is a 
portrait of a man of whom one would rejoice to hear more. 





“Faith Healing and Fear Killing” we have noticed elsewhere, 
and to us the article of the number is Mr. Lang’s most amusing 
protest against the lengths to which accusations of plagiarism 
are now carried. Novelists, in particular, will soon be forbidden 
to use the “ common forms” of sensational plots, and be com. 
pelled to add footnotes to explain whence they derived their 
information. This form of hypercriticism is absurd, as well ag 
often malicious; but does not Mr. Lang unconsciously attach 
a little too much importance to it? Was any author of 
merit ever really injured by a charge, more especially a groundless 
charge, of thekind? Mr. Howard Evans, in his very determined 
paper on “ Leasehold Enfranchisement,” proves what needed 
little proof, that freehold is a better tenure for building land; 
but he does not prove in the least that the Legislature has a 
right to break contracts made by full-grown men quite familiar 
with the subject-matter. That the country would be happier if 
all men owned their houses, we fully believe; but so it would be if 
they all owned property of any other kind. Thatis no reason for 
distributing property among them all. Mr. Rider Haggard has lost 
an opportunity. He might have described Cyprus as no one else 
could do, and so have made every Englishman realise what that 
dependency really is; but, instead, he has only given us an 
argument for capitalising the tribute —£93,000 a year —now paid 
to Turkey. The island needs money for improvements, and if 
the tribute were capitalised, would have £63,000 a year to spend 
on much-needed improvements. That is perfectly true, and if 
Cyprus elects to remain for fifty years with us, it would be wise 
to pay off the Sultan; but it is rather hard that States which 
profess intense eagerness to quit our rule should ask us to pledge 
our credit for them. 

There is a valuable paper on English coinage in Murray's 
Magazine, by the Master of the Mint, with illustrations 
which make us fear that the art of portraiture, as applied 
to coins, has retrograded in this country. Certainly no 
coin struck since the accession of George I. bears a por- 
trait approaching in merit the one of Charles II. by Thomas 
Simon, engraver of the Mint at the Restoration. It seems 
to us that this question of portraiture is much more im- 
portant than that of design, and that modern carelessness on 
the subject is almost criminal. All pictures will disappear in a 
thousand years, but the coins will remain. The portrait of the 
Queen to appear on the coins after the Jubilee is ungainly to 
the last degree; the veil falling behind spoils the pose of the 
head, and the Imperial Crown is falling off. We agree that the 
St. George and the Dragon is a truly national device, and only 
wish it were the reverse for all coins, ridding us for the future 
of those confused shields the meaning of which the people have 
forgotten. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— 


Gleanings from a Tour in Palestine and the East. By Charles D. 
Bell, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The friend who advised Dr. 
Bell to publish these recollections of his travels was right. The 
interest in the subject is perennially fresh; and a cultivated, intelli- 
gent traveller who gives us his impressions without affectation or 
ambitious effort is sure to find readers. We can hardly say that there 
is anything absolutely new in Dr. Bell’s narrative. Still, he has 
points of difference from his predecessors. We observe, for instance, 
the evident appreciation with which he notes the beauty of the 
Palestine flora. There is visible, too, throughout, a manifest feeling 
of enjoyment in the travels which attracts the reader, and, in a way, 
makes itself felt by him. Interspersed are some poems which, with- 
out possessing any great inspiration, show devout feeling and a hearty 
appreciation of that which they seek to describe. 


Angling Reminiscences of the Rivers and Lochs of Scotland. By 
Thomas Tod Stoddart. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) —This is a new 
edition, published fifty years after the first appearance of the work, 
It is for the most part written in the dialogue fashion, and, we are 
bound to say, is not very happy in its imitation of Isaac Walton. The 
chief interest of the book to the angler of to day is, of course, his- 
torical. They will find that half-a-century ago, Mr. Stoddart was 
complaining of the interference of the landed proprietors with the 
angling rights—or quasi-rights—of the public. Now it is not a ques- 
tion of angling, but of walking, so that we are driven to Bills for 
legalising “‘ Access to Mountains”’ and the like. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Maternal Ancestors. By David Greene 
Haskins, D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Dr. Haskins quotes on his 
title-page an appropriate sentence, ‘“‘Every man is a bundle of his 
ancestors,” and proceeds to give us some interesting information 
about one side of Emerson’s parentage. His mother was by birth 
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Haskins. The first known ancestor of the name (it is not known 
aitber he came from Virginia or from England) died very young, 
in 1730; his son, John Haskins, was a man of some note in Boston,— 
a Royalist during the War of Independence, and a firm though per- 
fectly tolerant adherent of the Episcopal Church. John Haskins’s 
wife was of a New England family, the ancestor of whom emigrated 
from England in 1635, probably for conscience’ sake. Ruth, the 
daughter of this couple, coming exactly in the middle of a family of 
thirteen children, was the mother of Emerson. His portrait is drawn 
in a very simple, unpretentious way by the writer of this volume, 
and certainly furnishes an interesting and suggestive illustration of 
the great thinker’s life and habits of thought. Dr. Haskins adds a 
few reminiscences of his own, chiefly relating to Emerson’s religious 
views. 

A Short History of the Canadian People. By George Bryce, M.A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Bryce has given a history of 
Canada from the very earliest period. After a preliminary chapter 
on “The Dominion of Canada,” in which he describes the processes 
by which it has come to its present status, he goes on to write of 
“ Prehistoric and Early America,” “The Ancient Inhabitants,” “The 
Old Colonies Along the Atlantic,” “The French Régime,” “Canada 
During and After the War of Independence,” are successively treated 
of. So he goes through the history of Canada, bringing it down to 
the present time. The twelfth and, more especially, the thirteenth 
chapters will be found of peculiar interest, for they show us Canada 
as it is. The author thinks well of the present and the future of the 
country. Its weakest point seems to be literature. There is, 
indeed, nothivg that can be called Canadian literature. The first thing 
to foster it is to pass a really working Copyright Act. At present, 
literary production is choked by the cheap reprints of English books. 


A Comedy Without Laughter. By Percy Ross. (Longmans.)— 
Rhona Lascelles has two lovers, and the comedy, which at one time 
comes near to as much tragedy as modern life commonly admits, has 
for its subject the working out of the relations between these three 
people, One lover is a typical Philistine, handsome, well-bred, and, 
up to his lights, honourable; the other is a thinker,—and the question 
is which of the two will prevail with this freedom-loving, high, 
spirited woman. And very cleverly worked out the answer is, one 
or two of the scenes being as good work as we could wish to see of 
this kind. Mr. Percy Ross has achieved a distinct success in this book. 


The Throne of the Fisherman. By Thomas W. Allies. (Burns 
and Oates.)—It is beyond our province to discuss the great question 
which Mr. Allies deals with in this volume. He sees in the supremacy 
of the Pope “the root, the bond, and the crown of Christendom,” 
and he devotes himself to showing how this supremacy was brought 
out, and what benefits it conferred on the Church and the world, the 
reign of Leo the Great being the limit of the survey. He begins, 
on the other hand, after a rapid survey of the earlier period, with 
the Council of Nicaea. This is doubtless the most important time in 
the development of the Papacy. But the controversial difficulties 
chiefly concern an earlier time. The primary assumption of the Com- 
mission to St. Peter, on which the whole edifice is founded, is denied 
by many controversialists, at least as bearing this significance. 
Even the Roman Episcopate of Peter has been doubted with some 
reason. On Mr. Allies’s argument we shall make but one criticism,— 
that the references are not sufficiently continuous. “In one of his 
letters, St. Augustine speaks of the Principate which has always 
existed in the Apostolic See.’’ Surely we ought to be able to verify 
80 important a statement. 


The Picture of Paul. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. (C. Burnet and 
Co.)—The two first volumes of the series to which this belongs were 
reviewed in the Spectator a few months ago, and it is needless to do 
more than to say that our opinion of the new book is much the same 
as that which we were led to form of its predecessors. On the whole, 
perhaps, Mr. Haweis gives less offence, while the good qualities of 
his work are at least as conspicuous, and we have noted no such mis- 
takes as those which disfigured the volumes on Christ. He is bent, 
indeed, on interpreting the words of the Apocalypse, ‘‘ who say they 
are Jews and are not,” as referring to Paul, and this interpretation 
colours his account of the relations between the Apostle and the 
Jerusalem authorities. On this point his language goes, we think, 
not only beyond all evidence, but beyond all probability. When he 
comes into contact with the miraculous, he is, as might be expected, 
vague and unsatisfactory. Eutychus “seems to have been merely 
stunned.” The historian of the Acts says #p0n vexpds, “he was 
taken up dead,” and as he certainly saw him (for the narrative 
is here of an eye-witness), he must be allowed to have known 
more about the matter even than Mr. Haweis, unless he wilfully 
deceives. But if he deceives here, why not elsewhere? And, then, 
why spend all this trouble on his story ? As to the central fact of the 
Apostle’s history, the conversion, Mr. Haweisseems doubtful. Hehints 
at a thunderstorm, but leaves the matter uncertain. But is it possible to 
treat the rest of the history quite seriously and firmly, if one wavers 
here? Apart from these considerations, Mr. Haweis has written a 








vigorous and instructive book, helping the reader in an uncommon 
degree to realise its subject. 

THEOLOGY.—The Charter of Christianity, by the Rev. Andrew 
Tait, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), is a full examination of the 
Sermon on the Mount, with a special view to the comparison of its 
ethical teaching with that of ancient moralists. It is evidently a 
carefully executed work ; but it is not so easy to say whether it has 
originality or breadth of view enough to justify its existence. We 
cannot see that the author contributes much to the controversy when 
he comes to such cruces as “Swear not at all.” Is it right, too, to 
found the statement that “Socrates died in the profession of 
idolatry,” on that very vague, probably ironical remark to Crito that 
“we owe a cock to Alsculapius” ?——The Parables of Our Saviour. By 
W. M. Taylor, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Taylor shows 
practically that there is room for an instructive work on the Parables 
beside the classical work of Archbishop Trench. He modestly says 
in his preface that his “aim has been to turn the fruitful suggestions 
of Professor Bruce and Siegfried Goebel to good account.” But he 
has much valuable matter of his own to contribute. He grapples 
fairly with difficulties, and is often very happy in suggesting practical 
applications. The didactic and hortatory element is prominent through- 
out the book.——The same author also publishes Joseph the Prime 
Minister (Charles Burnet and Co.), a series of discourses, not limited, 
as the title might lead one to expect, to the career of Joseph as the 
vicegerent of Pharaoh, but extending to the whole of his life. They 
are distinguished by the same quality of practical value as the volume 
previously noticed. The Doctrine of the Atonement. Translated 
from the Welsh of the Rev. Lewis Edwards, D.D., by the Rev. 
Charles Edwards, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton )—This is a 
thoughtful and moderate statement, made in the form of a well- 
managed dialogue, of the doctrine of the Atonement from what may 
be called the orthodox point of view. To put so much into a few 
words always must prodnce a certain impression of cradity ; but it is 
not unfair to Dr. Edwards to say that he holds the doctrine that there 
is in the sacrifice of Christ the propitiation of a divine anger of sin, 
as contrasted with the view which makes its effect the bringing of 
the human will into harmony with the divine. The Person and 
Work of the Redeemer. By J. J. Van Oostersee, D.D. Translated 
from the Dutch by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This is a cheaper edition of a work published some years ago under 
the title of “The Image of Christ.’ It is divided into three parts,— 
“The Son of God before his Incarnation,” “ Christ in the Flesb,’’ 
“The God-Man in Glory.”——The Catechisms of the Second Reforma- 
tion, by Alexander F. Mitchell (Nisbet and Co.), is intended to explain 
the composition and sources of the Catechisms of the Westminster 
Assembly, and to give specimens of the Catechisms which were 
previously in use among the doctrinal Puritans in England and 
Scotland, as well as of those which were drawn up to be laid before 
the Assembly’s Committee. The Catechisms are prefaced by an 
introduction, and by biographical notices. Real Religion and Real 
Life. By the Rev. Samuel Macnaughten, M.A. (Gemmell, Edinburgh.) 
——New Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament. By Eminent 
Preachers. Hitherto unpublished. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—— 
Sermons to Villagers. Second Series. By the late Rev. J. Tournay 
Parsons, M.A. (Skeffington.)\——The King’s Message, by J. H. 
Wilson, O.D. (Nisbet and Co.), a book of addresses suited for 
children ; as is also Echoes of the Word: Short Papers on New Testa- 
ment Subjects (Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-School Union). A 
Memoir of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D. By Caroline Hazard. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New York.) ——James 
Philipps Mursell. By his Son, Arthur Mursell. (Clarke and Co.) 
The Life of Brother Paul J. O'Connor. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin.) 
——The Gospel and Philosophy. By Morgan Dix, S.T.P. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.) Parochial Parleys on the Athanasian 
Creed, the Inspiration of the Bible, Sc. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)——The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. By H. N. 
Grimby, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The Jewish and 
Christian Messiah. By Vincent Henry Stanton, M.A. (T. and T. 
Clark.)——-The Ritual of the New Testament. By the Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett. (Burns and Oates.)—In this book, which now appears in 
a third edition, Mr. Bridgett grapples with a great controversial diffi- 
culty,—the contrast, some think the contradiction, between the highly 
developed ritual of the (Roman) Catholic Church, and the apparent 
silence of the New Testament on the subject.——The Issues of 
Modern Thought. By the Rev. R. L. Tafel, A.M. (James Speirs.) 
Cur Deus Homo. Translated from the Latin by Edward S 
Prout, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.)—The first of a series of 
‘‘ Christian Classics,” and a volume of pleasing appearance. 

Booss ReceiveD.—Calendar of the Royal University of Ireland, 
1887. (Alex. Thom, Dublin.) Official Year-Book of the Scientific 
and Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. Fourth Annual 
Iesue. (Griffin and Co.)—This volume aims at supplying,—(1), an 
account of scientific work done during the year; (2), a record of 
progress; (3), a handbook of reference.——Ellis’s Irish Education 
Directory and Scholastic Guide for 1887. Edited by William Edward 
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Ellis. (E- Ponsonby, Dablin.) Dictionary of the World’s Press, 
1887, (H. Sell.) ——A Digest of the International Law of the 
United States. Edited by Francis Wharton, LL.D. Report of the 
Mining Industries of the United States. By R. Pumpelly. (Govern- 
ment Printing-Office, Washington.)——The Law of Employers and 
Employed as Regards Reparation for Physical Injury. By Walter Cook 
Spens and Robert T. Younger, M.A. (Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.) 
—tThe Philosophy of Law. ‘Translated from the German of 
Immanuel Kant. By W. Hastie,D.D. (T.andT. Clark, Edinburgh.) 
——Report on the Mining Industry of New Zealand. (Government 
Printers, Wellington, N.Z.)——Speeches on the Irish Question in 1886. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. A revised edition. (Andrew 
Elliott, Edinburgh.) Of books of devotion, we have Saint Teresa’s 
Pater Noster : a Treatise on Prayer. By Joseph Frassinetti. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by William Hutch, D.D. (Burns and Oates.) 
—— Christe Eleison :”” a Short Office for Every Day in Lent. By 
L. C. Skey. (Skeffington and Son.) 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


For Dresses AND FURNITURE, 
New Parrerns Post-FReEx. 











“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 


FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
and CURTAINS. 


| ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
| COLOURINGS, 


Prices from 6d to 603 per yard. 
New Parrerns Post-FREE, 
East India House, 
| & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians J os. G@ G. CORKHILL, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY '’S. 


MATLOCK. 


M.B., 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108.9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, ’ Ta 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &, 
With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRAOTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.8., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘' Gives many 
a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OUR 
EVES. 








RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— for groomed use 
‘PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says — T appreciate it al tae 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 

FA g nytt HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 


Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 
Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 





of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian. 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 


RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, 
Seconp MastErR—Rey. O. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
Bursar—P, D. RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of 445, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 
1887, and tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
tion on JULY 7th and &th.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 
be COMPETED for in JULY.—For particulars, address the Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


R. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., assisted by Mr. 
ROOPER LEVENTHORPE, M.A. Cantab., continues to PREPARE a 
LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for the Universities, Woolw:ch, and Sandhurst. 
Mr. H. 8. = 4 in the recent Examination of Militia Candidates passed 12th, 
being the ONLY CANDIDATE sent up by Mr, JEAFFRESON,—For terms, &c., 

















ore SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 

—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pat 

Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, Is, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.8., Secretary, 


METBOPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
Yy ERVANTS 


OUNG 8 ‘ 
18 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.O, 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be HELD in the HALL of the SOCIETY of 
ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, on FRIDAY, June 10th, at 3 p.m. 

The Right Honourable Viscount Hamepen, G.C.B., will preside. The Countess 
of Lathom, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Miss Whitehead, Colonel Prendergast, Pro. 
fessor Leone Levi, the Rev. Brooke Lambert, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the 
Rev. E. O. Hawkins, Basil W. Hardcastle, Hsq., and others will address’ the 
meeting. 

For Cards of Admission, apply to the SECRETARY, 


a 

( Maa eg TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, Practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the URSA aes 








Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIE: 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 

for OPEN EXHIBITIONS will be HELD on JULY Ist and 2nd, at Lancing 
(where candidates can have board and lodging in the College), and also in London, 
at Clifton, and at Exeter.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY, Lancing 
College, Shoreham. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE HOUSE, Park Crescent, 

—F. BOND, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE. 
PARED for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Special attention _ to Modern Languages 
French taught by a resident French Governess.—For terms and particulars, 
apply as above. 


0s At INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY STUDENTS will be 
ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE, 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land ; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated inthe grounds, Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools, 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE, 


oe GOVERNESS (L.L.A. St. Andrews) 
SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT in September. Advanced English, French 
(Paris), German, Music, and Drawing. Pupils above 12 preferred.—" A, 0,,”” 
Mrs. Th » Woodside, Bolton. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


| | eeeaaemenies SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 
_FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 2tst.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 


ING EDWARD the SIXTHS SCHOOL 
BIRMINGHAM, 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, in the Girls’ Grammar School, Aston, Birmingham, 
TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES; salary £100 per annum. Special subjects, 
History and German.—Forms of Doe and further particulars may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
Birmingham, to whom the applications and copy-testimonials should be sent 
before June 20th. 

Birmingham, May 28th, 1887. 

OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the prof of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1887.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley Oollege, near Abingdon, The 
SEWELL SCHOLARSHIP, value £55, will also be offered for competition, not 
restricted to boys under 14, EXAMINATION, WEDNESDAY, June 8th, 


LBERT HALL MANSIONS.— Excellent FLAT to 
LET, FURNISHED. Seven rooms, kitchen, and two servants’ rooms.— 
Apply to PORTER at No. 42. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
—— oad large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 
A ° 


particulars, prospectus, & 
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Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
= WESTMINSTER 


JUNE, 1887, 
1, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
2. Tue Form oF CapTuRE IN MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 
3. IRELAND: THE STRUGGLE FOR HOME-RULE IN LOWER CANADA, 
4, WomMEN WORKERS IN THE LIBERAL CAUSE. 
5. AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THEIR HOMES. 
6, THE OaPITULATIONS IN EayrrT, 
7. ENGLIsH Lake DWELLINGS. 
8. THE KOMAN CHURCH AND THE AMFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
9. BORDEAUX. 
10, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
Section 1, SCIENCE. 

= 2. Potitics, SocroLocy, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS, 

» 3% HIsToRY AND BioGRaPHY. 

»  & BeLtius LEeTrRes, 
11, Home Arrarrs. 


REVIEW, 





apply, LANSDOWNE HOUSE, Folkestone. 


London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Eom J.), Sundays at Balmoral, cr Svo ssseeace: (Nisbet) 5/0 
—+— Tuteot (W¥) Fooling for Nature io Seottsh Pootry . (W. Bisskweod) 15.0 





A Marked Man, cloth. 


Backhouse (E.), Witnesses for Christ, 2 vols. 8vo......... 


(Mawson, Browne, & Browne) 1/6 
ecesemmentennen (Hamilton) 21/0 


Wall (G.), Natural History of Thought, 








aaa 
Carlyon (P.), Keimelia, 12mo ...... eevee 

rehensive Examiner, cr 8vo 
Clark (Oy Ot) History of Baseandyne Bible, 8 
Ebrard (J. H. A.), Apologetics, Vol. II., 8vo 
Fielde (A. M.), Pagoda Shadows, 12M0 .....0-20008 









(Nisbet) 2/6 


Worth (8. N.), Tourist’s Guid i i 2 
(Blackie) 3/0 ( ), Tourist’s Guide to Wiltshire, 12mo . 


8v0. 
Westcott B. F-}e Sovial Aspects of Christianity, cr 8vo 
-), Uncle Reuben’s Secret, cr 8¥0  ....cessececcceseeee 





Wright (J.), Elementary French Grammar, cr 8vo .......... 


(Stanford) 2/0 


erecescscececeees (Nutt) 2/6 








(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
.(T. & T. Clark) 10/5 
yterian Pub. Com.) 2/6 
pe (Iliffe) 1/0 








W. G.), A Biography, cr 8vo 





Graee : 

.), Higher Algebra, cr 8vo 
pall} W. é Se aa on Corinthians, 8vo........... 
Lancaster (B. L.), *T ween Heaven and Earth, c 
Le Row (C. B.)s English as She is Taught, 16mo ... 
eade (L. T.), O'Donnells of Inchfawn, 8Vo......... 





(Macmillan) 7/6 
(Macmillan) 9/0 
Remington) 7/6 







Street, Kensington, W. 


IGHT-OAK BOOK-CASE for SALE.—Plate-glass doors, 
rass strap-hinges, under-cupboards, nest of logical drawers. Size, 
9ft. by 9ft. Made by one of the first makers. Cost 90 guineas; price 445. 
Owner moving.—For address, write “ 5.0. R.,” care of Messrs. WADE, 98 High 





) 2 
(Hatchards) 6/0 











eeaeenes (J.), Patty’s Partner, 120 ...seeresersreeseere ‘Paani (Simpkin) 1/6 NITED KINGDOM METAL-EDGED BOX COMPANY. 

Palmer (A. 8.), A are ago ae = 3 — ped 8vo0 eT om | = Pa ceag yay wy yf mg SHARES (£1, fally 4 offered at 
i _ A.), Penmanship, “ according jocker,” 4to ......... . Gardner /0 | special price, 17s.—*C. S.,” care of Messrs. BASTIN and LAWS 49 Fins! 

Smith (W. A-), ound the World on a Bicycle, 8vo ae — wate (8. Low) 16/0 Pavement. e ” ns seed 


Stevens (T.), Ar 








come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
are ickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
“They are a treasure.” —Standard, 


RY the “ FLYING DUTCHMAN” 


Writes about 300 words with one dip of ink. 
Just out. 
The FLYING “J” PEN. 
A“J” Pen which will —_ 100 words with one dip 
of ink. 
6d and Is per box, at all Stationers’, 
Sample box, with all kinds, by post, 1s 1d. 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 Blair Street, Ed'nburgh, 
Penmakers to her Majesty’s Government Offices. 
BEWARE OF THE PARTY OFFERING IMITA- 
TIONS OF THESE PENS. 





DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6.800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to ee at the 
Office of the BIRK BECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with i diate p ion, either for building or 
ardening Pen ly at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK REEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ........s.cccosssesseees £1,500,000 
ES ETT 930,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 

ay, 1887, 


43 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BankERS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. and Bank of Scotland, 
thbury, B.C. 


The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOOK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
Price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.0. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary, 


PEN FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLIsHED 17 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Light: 
effected in all parts of the World. ae 
an" claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


y. 
WILLIAM 0. ACLOReL DY} Joint 
FRANOIS B, MACDONALD, $ Secretaries. 

















secured, 


PEARS’ 


sensitive skins generally. 
Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


es. ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
SAUCE 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 








USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Book 
ace ieee Cc Oo M P A N ¥? S 
application to the 
Company, 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 


Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S 


Asthe Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


DR. 


ARA from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM 
ALK M. or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which 
pay Ese the em pae — * f+ agg mg ited 4 
al emists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, Dr. > 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate 


Street. 


ALKARAM. 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 





Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


FURNISH ON 
ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 


1 system 





ments, This simple and 


tions solicited. 





PARIS, 1878, 





, GOLD MEDA™, 


itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 

tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
STEEL PENS. kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica- 


Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall & 9 Liverpool 8t., E.C, 
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PUBLISHED BY 
ELLIOT STOCK. 


in crown 8vo, olive cloth, price 63. 


Now read 
A SECOND. SERIES of 


OBITER DICTA. By AvGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
ee Essays on the following subjects :— 

Milton, Pope, Johnson, Burke, The Muse of History, 
Charles Lamb, Emerson, The Office of Literature, 
Worn-out Types, Cambridge and the Poets, Book- 
Buying. 

*‘ These eleven essays of Mr. Birrell's are terse and 
scholarly ; humorous and se pte ; sympathetic and 
witty. ‘Andas to his style, there are only two or three 
other writers living who rey ,Oxpress 80 well such 
things as Mr. Birrell has to sa 

“Ttisa book to read and delight i in; and to read and 

read again.” 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 64. 
Uniform with “ For Good Cons:deration.” 


For FURTHER 10 N- 


SIDERATION. By Epwarp BurtrER. Being 
Studies of Christian Life and Character in the 
“Tdylls of the King,”’ and other Essays. 

“TI thank c you for your very able commentary on 
the ‘ Idylls.’ ’—Lord Tennyson. 

“* Lovers of Lord Tennyson’s verse cannot do better 
than study his Fae by the light of Mr. Butler’s 
commentaries, His ideason other subjectsare equally 

worthknowing. This excellent little volume contains 
—< variety of matter both sound and useful,’’—Morning 

‘ost. 





Now ready, Vol. He demy 8vo, completing the 


ROME: its Princes, Priests, and 


People. Being a Translation of Signor David Sil- 
vagni’s Work, “ La Corte e la Societ’ Romana nei 
XVIII. e XIX. Secoli,’’ By Mrs. F. MacLavGuHiin, 
**In this book we have an interesting account of 
public and private life in Rome during the Revolu- 
tionary period.”’—St. James's Gazette. 
hese handsome volumes are most welcome. They 
are | interesting, and of no little impor t- 
ance.’’—Recor 
(Vols. I. <a II. are still on sale, price 18s.) 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


In crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 


A NEW OTHELLO. By 


Joun Hynprorp. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s, 


LA MARCHESA: a Story of 


the Riviera; and other Tales. By Pau. tea, 
Translated by JOHN PHILIPS. 
** The book is refreshingly unlike the ordinary run 
of Italian tales, and is one in which the sympathetic 
reader will find a ——— fascination, due no less to 
the author than to the loving care of the translator. 
Mr. Philips is to be heartily congratulated on the way 
in which he has done his work.’"—Civil Service Times, 


— 


n crown 8yo, price 1s 6d, post-free. 
By the AUTHOR we ine (GOSPEL of ‘DIVINE 


The CHRISTIAN REVELA- 


TION of GOD. The Basis of True Philosophy. 








In fcap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


The KINGDOM of HEAVEN, 
and DIVES and LAZARUS. By AnGLicanus, 


In 8vo, sewed, price ls, post-free. 


Is IMMORTALITY MAN’S 


BIRTHRIGHT? and the GOSPEL in HADES. 
A Study of the Scriptures on Human Destiny. By 
THEOBALD A. Pat, M.A., M.D., late Medical 
Missionary in Japan. 
“Dr. Palm discusses his subject with quiet earnest- 
ness, and with no trace of controversial bitterness,”’"— 
Aberdeen Journal, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, bw 3 ed = Edition, Revised 


The POEMS of GEORGE D. 


PRENTICE. With a Biographical Memoir. By 
Joun James Piatt, Embellished with a Steel- 
Plate Portrait. 
**No one can read this work without being con- 
vinced that he is in the presence of a true poet.”— 
Morning Post. 


n crown 8yo, cloth, price 53. 


GORDON 


and 
SONNETS. With Notes by J. Rutrer. 
“The writer is inspired by intensity of sympathy, 
as well as by religious faith and love of country 
The notes which illustrate the text are often of much 
interest.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


In royal RIL 40 pp., price 4d; post-free, 5d. 


JUB and other 


RHYMINGS, Patrioticand Domestic. In English 
t andS8cotch. By a Loruian JusTIcE. 


London : 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 














F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


At - Newsagents’, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 
Price One Shilling, the J UNE NUMBER of 


LONDON SOCIETY: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Contents 

1, A Lire INTEREST. bs Mrs. Alexander, Author 
of “ The Wooing O't,”” &. Chaps. 7-9. (To be 
Continued.) 

2. M. ALPHONSE DAUDET AND LE MIpt. 

8, Witt You Recret? By Marie Connor, Author 
of “ Sweet Magdalen,” &. 

4, FarrH: A WOMAN WITH A Past. By Beatrice 
May Butt, Author of ‘“ Miss Molly,” &c. 
Part II. Chap. 2. (Conclusion.) 

= Tuat Poor Letter **G.”” By Norman Pearson. 

6. A Gatiurmse CHatn. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author 
of “ Recommende to Mercy,” &c. 

7. Some Men I wave Known. By Mrs. H. Lovett- 
Cameron, Author of “‘ In a Grass Country,” &c. 

8, Grorrrey Carr's Secret. By Iza Duffus Hardy, 
Author of ‘* Love, Honour, and Obey,’ &c. 


9, PatmisTRY, ANCIENT AND MopERN. By Rosa 
Baughan,. 

10. LovE at Deen. By Annie 8, Fenn. 

11. Doustine. . Moore 


By oe 
12. “A FaLsE Start.” sy Hawley | Smart, Author of 
** Breezie Langton,” &. Chaps, 15 to 17. (To 
be Continued.) 


13, Soctat Echoes. By Mrs. Humphry. 


Mr. SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol., 103 6d. 
A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 
RY the Author of ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern 
Thought,” “ A Sporting Quixote,” &. 


NOVELS at all CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


A LEADER of SOCIETY. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
GARRISON GOSSIP. 2 vols. A 














sIVEN _ Joun STRANGE WINTER. 
DRIVEN o BAY. 3 vols. By 
FLORENCE ace 
HIDDEN in MY HEART. 83 vols. 


By Dora RvsseEt’ 
NELLY JOCELYN (WIDOW). 3 


vols. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
A HEART on FIRE. 8 vols. By 
a — Author of “Recommended to 


The "GIRL HE DID NOT MARRY. 


8vols. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 


In the KING’S SERVICE. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. H1ssErt Ware, Author of *‘ His Dearest 
Wish, “ The King of Bath, ” “The Water Tower,” 


At all NOTH and Bookstalls. 


NECK or NOTHING: a Sporting 
Novel. By Mrs. H. y canted, In paper 
cover, ls ; cloth, 1s 6d. (Immediately. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Six Sermons by GEORGE BULSTRODE, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, and Honorary 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Cambridge ; 
GEO. BELLand SONS, London; and of all Booksellers. 


Also, by the Same Author. 
1, PROPOSALS i. RE-SETTLEMENT of the 
CHURCH QUESTION 
2, TITHE and PEASANT ‘PROPRIETOR. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; 
PAWSEY and HAYES, Ipswich. 


Now ready, cloth, price 2s, 


I ONDON in 1887. Illustrated by 18 
B snagh Views of the Principal Streets. Also 
= dyna Pigs its Chief Suburbs and Environs, 
Originally compiled by HerBert Fry, Editor of the 
“* Royal Guide to the London Charities,”’ “ Handbook 
to Normandy,” “The Road to Paris, a &c. Seventh 
Year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged. 
a : W. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 








by a M 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
ay Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ou. 


Crown 8vo, 88 pp., paper cover, price 2s 6d, 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUMMARY of 
the HYPOTHESIS ARRIVED at in “‘ PRE- 
SENT RELIGION.” By Sara 8S. HENNELL. 
London: Triipyer and Co., Ludgate Hill, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Teacuines 
or EXxpERIENcE.—The united testimony of 
thousands, extending over more than 50 years, most 
strong); recommends these Pills as the best purifiers, 
the mildest aperients, and tho surest restoratives. 
They never prove delusive, or give merely temporary 
relief, but attack all ailments of the stomach, lungs, 
heart, head, and bowels in the only safe and legiti- 
mate way, by depurating the blood, and so eradicating 
those impurities which are the source and constituent 
of almost every disease. Their medicinal efficacy is 
wonderful in renovating enfeebled constitutions. 
Their action embraces all that is desirable ina house- 
hold medicine. They expel every roxious and effete 
matter, and thus the strength is nurtured and the 
energies stimulated. 











Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
+ tome CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
THE Great OLYMPIAN SEDITION. By the Right Hon, 


™ Ww. L Gladstone, M.P. 

"Dale — PaR1y AND HOME-RULE, By R, W. 
HOMAS STEVENSON, C.E. B i 
Stevenson. - or a 


FartH-HEALING AND Fear-KILurna, 

s Power Cobbe, @- By Frances 
XFORD AFTER Forty YEARS.—II. B 
man, D.C.L. vE. A. Free. 

Soaps ee PLAGIARISM. By Andrew Lang. 
ROFESSOR GREEN’S POLITICAL PHILO: 

1 Bitohie,, ee a 
EASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By Hi 

THE TENDENCIES OF FRENCH der. Be 7 ° 

ous Fen c B wi 
uR Position in Cyprus. By H. Rider Haggard, 

ANNUS AUREOLUS: A JUBILEE ODE, 

7 oh cha = fi By Robert 
LD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. By Prof 
Driver, D.D. j se 


IsprsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, £.0, 





NOWLE E 
Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR, a 
JUNE. Price 64. 
ConTENTS, 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
THE Story OF CREATION: A PLAIN Account op 

EvotuTion. By Edward Olodd. 
THE O11 STORES OF AMERICA. 
CLOTHES-MOTHSAND THEIR ALLIES. By E. A.Butler, 
THe JaPANESE Macic Mirror. By Dr. R, F. 

Hutchinson. ; 
Our Wuist Cotumyn. By “ Five of Clubs,” 
Our CuEss CoLumn. By “ Mephisto.” 

&e., ie \e 
ondon: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
JUNE contains the Continuation of the Life of 
Lincoln, by his Private Secretaries, paony illus. 
trated; a — on Peterborough Cathedral, by Mrs, 
Van Rensse! aer, with ment] Illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell ; an Account of a Visit to Count Tolstoi, with 
a Portrait of the Count; an Article on College Boat- 
Racing, by Julian Tentheres; and an bee Story 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, entitled “Jac Also 
many other Stories, Articles, and Essays. Price 1s44, 


T. FisHER Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.0. 


T. NICHOLAS for JUNE containg 
an Article by Frank R. Stockton, entitled “ King 
London,” profusely illustrated; another Poem by 
Palmer Cox, entitled ‘* The Brownies and the Bees,” 
illustrated by the Author ; the Continuation of George 
I. Patnam’s Military Stor: 7 “‘ Winning a Commission ;” 
and many other Stories, 4 and Tales, most ot 
which are illustrated. Price 1s. 


T. FisHER Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.0, 











Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


Ei BRINSMEAD and SON'S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., 
Lists free, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Doceeteons on poy to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Ro: rish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ORELLA MARMALADE, from the 

Kent Morella Cherry, is the most * delicions of 

all Preserves. THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 
MAIDSTONE, and 46 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 

Makers of the Non-Alcoholic Wine, “ Morella,”’ still 

= grocer to keep them. 








and sparkling. Urge 
1lb. pot, by post, for 14 


RY’S 
i) | ones 


© seatteesieaanincel 
* sawed 


to those whose di 
strongly recommend it as . 
rsons,’—Sir Cxas, A. 
College of Surgeons, 





“It is especially ada 
ns are weak, and 
substitute bee A tea ol veuue 
CamERON, Presid 
Ireland, &c. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles, 


SPECTACLE 8, 
Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Acsist the 
Weakest ~~ mg tt 4 H. yt a OCULIST 


OPTICIAN, 
norma Pg from Earl prem ny, Si J lia per] 
Hospital, “te 


dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq.) 

Consulting Physician, Wonetaeter 

Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” 

free, contains onggestions tote to those ——s rom 
defective vision, HES—6 Poultry, E.O.; 
Guardian 


ae ery 8t. es eee. SLs 
8t., Birmingham ; 129 Buchanan uchanan St., Glasgow. 
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LIBERTY CLUB. 


17 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, 8.W. 
May, 1887. 

The London Liberty Club desires to enrol, as Associates, those men and women 

who are in favour of its aims. 
ill be open to Associates on the evening of the first Monday in each 

Te CE bart othe will be read and discussion invited. The names of 
jaan wishing to join as Associates should be sent to the Committee. 

The subscription for Associates will be 2s 6d a year. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE CLUB 
Are :—I. To bring together those men and women who wish to enlarge the free 
judgment and free action of the Individual ; to advocate the principle of Volun- 
dary Association for meeting all the great wants of the people; to oppose much 
existing oppressive interference by the State and the tendency to the increase of 
that interference. 

II. To establish the Liberty Institute with rooms for Revding and Discussion, 
and ‘a Lending Library, supported by a low subscription that would briog them 
within the reach of all classes; and by these and other means to forward the 
aims of the Party of Individual Liberty and Self-help. 


en ee 








FIRST MEETING OF ASSOCIATES. 

The FIRST MEETING of ASSOCIATES will be held on MONDAY, June 6th, 
when H. A. TIPPING, Esq., will open a discussion on Herbert V. Mills’s ‘* Poverty 
and the State.” 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o’clock. 


Friends are invited to attend. 


HE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Hrap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Capital Paid-up, £800,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000, 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 
DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 
BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE, 
DEPOSITS RECKIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent. ; two 
or three years, 44 per cent. W. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 











yy; 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 


NO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
(A pure Vegetable Extract.) 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
ENO’S “‘ FRUIT SALT.” 


As a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIC, ee 4 NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 


It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 
Stomach, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &c. 


EALTH is a DUTY.—EXPERIENTIA DOCET! 

“To J. C, Eno.— Dear Sir,—Permit me to express the pleasure I feel in 
testifying to the great benefits consequent on the use of your ‘ Vegetable Moto.’ 
They perform their work ‘ Silently as the twilight comes when the day is done,’ 
and the — is much astonished to find his bilious attack has completely fled 
before the onslaught of the ‘ Moto.’ Its action is so easy that nothing I have 
tried comes up to it. I have exhibited it, and always with the same good effect, to a 
great many people engaged by the same firm where I am employed, and whenever 
they feel out of sorts they come unhesitatingly to me for a couple of ‘ Motos.’ 
Children of both sexes take it without the least shuddering. A distinct advantage 
is gained if the * Moto’ is taken with a small dose (say, in half-a-tumbler of water) 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt.—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, Expertent1a Docer, 
April 12th, 1887.” 


GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 

A. “My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to canse an 

action on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 

in more ways than one ; I find them gentle and corrective ia their action, and in 

some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B.C. Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886,” 


REVENTION.—Disobey, ye who will, but ye who disobey 
must suffer; this law is as certain in its operation as the lawof gravitation. 


With each Bottle of VEGETABLE MOTO is given a 16-page pamphlet on the 
prevention of disease. 


ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO. Price 1s 14d; by post, 1s 3d. 
Of all Chemists. Prepared only at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.E. 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CupPuss, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 


a 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 





“The NEW NOVEL about which all London 
is talking” (Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE. 38 vols.) 
—“EcHors oF THE WEEK,” in the ILLustRATED LONDON 
News. 


“‘Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE’ is filled 


with smart personal sketches of known people, 
and will undoubtedly be widely read.’’—Wortp. 


** Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE,’ who has not 


read it? She—that is, Miss Bayle—has created quite as much 


sensation as ‘She.’ Everybody has read, is reading, or will read 


this society story.’’—County Gentleman. 


READY TO-DAY. 
The New Society Novel by MARIE CORELLIT, 


entitled 


THELM A. 38 vols. 


Also ready to-day, a Popular 6s Edition of 
“ VENDETTA,” by the Same Author. 











Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S New Story, 
“ Miss JACOBSEN’S CHANCE,” is now ready at all Libraries, 
in 2 vols. 





RECENT POPULAR WORKS TO BE HAD AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By Miss Betham- 
Edwards. 
The HEIR WITHOUT a HERITAGE. By Miss 


3 vols. 


£. 


2 vols. 

II. 

Fairfax Byrrne. 

The BROAD ARROW. By Olind Keese. 
And 

A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernie Money. 


2 vols. 


Til, 1 vol. 


IV. 


Of which last the Spectator says :—“ The story of ‘ young Lochinvar ’ is told again 
with a wealth of imaginative invention and an intensity of power and passion at 
which, it need hardly be said, Scott did not aim, and which, even in his most 
memorable prose passages, he has seldom, if ever, surpassed.” 





Now ready, price ls, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR JUNE, 1887. 


1, THE END OF HER JOURNEY. 

2. ‘Tue Poet oF THE Poor.” 

38. A Dream or Farr Occasions, 
4, WiTH THE MasorirTy. 

5. Miss BrouGutTon’s NOVELS, 

6. Nina, 

7. Poets’ PicTtuREs. 

8. Some CurrosiITIES OF CRITICISM. 
9, THe Cure oF Cucuanan. 

10, A LittLe DINNER IN PaRIs. 

11, Rep Srrper, By the Author of “ John Herring.” Chaps. 27-31, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpIToR, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly. Half. Quarterly. 
yearly, 

1 8 6rd 14 8.2.0 7 8 


6 0000015 8.60 7 8 
6.016 $......90 8 3 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... - tis as aaa eee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
lonies, America, France, Germany oo Be 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... we &32 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Outsips Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








H £10 10 0| Narrow Column...........:0000. £3 10 0 
-Page 5 5 0} Half-Colamn ....s.ccceseeeee 115 0 
UNE ARS ociscsccsecccensscesecs 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 








ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words. 


The REVOLUTION in TANNER’S LANE. 


By Mark RutuerrorD. Edited by his Friend, Reuben Suarcotr. Crowm 
8vo, 7s 6d, 
“The writer has the good fortune, which he well deserves, to be remembered: 
by appreciative readers from one to another of his rare books.”’—Atheneum, 
*‘ His men and women are alive and real, and we follow his analysis of their 
motives and actions with the same sort of interest with which we read Balzac or 
Charlotte Bronté.” 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 











« Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





P 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


The OXFORD EDITION of BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
Now ready, 6 vols. 8vo, half-bound, Three Guineas, 
Includ- 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


ing Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales. Edited by Grorce BrrxBeEck Hitt, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

This Edition, for which the author of ‘Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his 
Critics ’’ has been collecting material for many years, embodies the results of the 
most recent research on the subject. The Editor has been favoured with the 
loan of many unpublished letters of Johnson, and has thus been able to clear up 
some obscure points in his history, He has likewise taken every opportunity of 
testing and verifying Boswell’s statements and references and those of former 
editors, and has spared no pains to render the CLARENDON Press EpITIon of the 
Life fully worthy, in point of accuracy and the judicious selection of illustrative 
matter, of the Author and his work. 


Part III., just published. Now ready, Parts I. II. and III. (A—BOZ), pp. 
xxxii.-1040, price 12s 6d each. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 


HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected 
by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, Hon. M.A, 
Oxon., LL.D., Edin., with the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of 
Science. 

The succeeding Parts will be issued at as short intervals as possible. The work will 
be complete in Twenty-four Parts, 

“No ‘ear work has ever before been so much as attempted in the English lan- 

2,” —Times, 

«In short, the present instalment of the dictionary is, from one point of view, 
the best of the three now issued. The words dealt with are many of them of 
quite exceptional difficulty. Now that the editor has successfully coped with 
them he can cope with anything of the kind.”—Professor SkEaT in the Academy. 


UNIFORM with the CLARENDON PRESS EDITIONS of the * TRINUMMUS” 
of PLAUTUS, and the ‘‘ ADELPHI” and *‘ ANDRIA ” of TERENCE, 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, in 1 vol., or the Text and Notes in separate 


T, MACCI PLAVTI CAPTIVI. With Intro- 


— and Notes by W. M. Linpsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
xtord, 


Just published, feap. 8vo cloth, 1 or 2 vols., 2s 6d. 


The MENO of PLATO. With Introduction 


and Notes by St. GrorcE Stock, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 


NEW WORK by Mr. ROBINSON ELLIS. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xli.-151, 8s 6d. 


The FABLES of AVIANUS. Edited, with 


Prolegomena, Critical sapersine, Commentary, Excursus, and Index, by 
Rosrnson Ex.is, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Univer- 
sity Reader in Latin, Editor of “ Catullus,” ‘‘ Publi Ovidii Nasonis Ibis,’’ &c. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGON OMETRY. By the 


Rev. T. Roacu, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
late Assistant Master in Repton School. 

**T have divided the book-work into short portions, and have introduced at the 
end of each portion a set of examples illustrating the point just taught. Thus 
one or more sections may be mastered, and some of the accompanying examples 
worked out in the course of an ordinary lesson.”—From the PREFACE, 


London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 


Oo LD PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont. 





1. Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 
4, La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change, 10, Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A, 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 


~ Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is p ed to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

a from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
n quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0. 





and 


a -O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





— 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOoKs. 


CHEAP EDITION of F. ANSTEY’S “A FALLEN IDOL,” 
On June 8th, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A FALLEN IDoOz, 


By F. ANSTEY. 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” ‘The Giant’s Robe,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S Works, 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover, 


The FITZ-BOODLE PAPERS, &c. 1 vol, 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition, 


New Edition, with Additional Matter and Illustrations. 


F L O R E N C &., 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Second Edition, feap, 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of JAMES PAYN’S “The HEIR of the AGES," 
Just published, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,” “ The Canon’s Ward,” &o, 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and 0O.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES, 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, fcap, 8vo, boards, pictoral cover, 2s, 


LOVE THE DE BT, 


By RICHARD ASHE KING (“ BASIL”), 
Author of “ A Drawn Game,” &c. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 48. 
THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. 


ConTENTS :—TaE GavEROcKS. By the Author of “‘ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” 
&c. Chaps, 26-30.—TuHr Pigeon as A WAR MESSENGER —YORICK AXD ELIZA— 
PouiticaAL SLANG.—THE TWENTIETH OF JUNE.—THE INVALID: A HaMPsHIRE 
Stuvy.—A ForGorren FAsHIon, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’3 
LIST. 
The 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, JUNE. 
2s 6d. 


Tue JuBILEE. 1887. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Our Great Competitor. By James Keith. 

An Acror’s Notes.—No, 4. M. Coquetin on AcToRS AND AcTING. By Henry 
Irving. 

ARE ANIMALS MENTALLY Happy? By B. Carlill. 

French Penat Cotonies. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

NewnuHAmM CoLiLeGe FROM WITHIN. By Miss Eva Kuatchbull-Hugessen. 

A Braaar Port. By Thomas Woolner, R.A. 

Comtre’s ATHEISM. By the Bishop of Carlisle. : 

Sout ‘ame as IrIs. By John Robinson, Member of the Legislative Council, 

atal. 

Srran@e Mepicines. By Miss CO. F. Gordon Cumming. 

Lecxy's History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUAT. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


By the Right 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 


JULIUS and MARY MOHL: Letters and 
Recollections. By M,C. M. Simpson. With 2 Portraits and 2 Illustrations. 
“From the pretty picture of a wild Irish girl in the frontispiece to the con 
clusion there are few pages not rich in diversion These letters are the cham- 
pagne of correspondence, They sparkle and exhilarate with the vivacity of a 
lady who hates conventions, and has established her right to be unconventional. 


—Daily News. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ITALIAN SKETCHES. 


With 14 Illustrations by Count Orsi. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
DEMETRIUS. By the Hon. 
COLERIDGE, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait. 


The CID BALLADS, and other Poems and 


Translations from Spanish and German. By the late James Youne G1Bs0%. 
Edited by Marcaret D, Gisson. With Memoir, by AaNES SMITH. 
[Immediately 


By Janet Ross. 


STEPHEN 
[Just ready. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHAMROCKS. By Karuanine Tynan, Author 
of ** Louise de la Valliére.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A MODERN APOSTLE; The Elixir of Life; 


The Story of Clarice; and other Poems. By Constance 0, W. NADEN. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTCOTT,. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, and Regius 
emer of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63, : 


By the Same Author. 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR : Some Aspects 


of the Work and Person of Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—_————— 





A NEW BOOK by the Rev. J. M. WILSON. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. An Attempt 


to Treat some Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. 
Witson, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The Victoria Shakespeare. 
THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s each, 
Vol. I. COMEDIES. Vol. II, HISTORIES, Vol. III. TRAGEDIES, 


This Edition, dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen, is 
printed after the text of the Globe Edition, from entirely new type, by R. 
and R. Clark, of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared to produce an 
Edition at once convenient and beautiful. A new Glossary, more 





complete than in any other popular edition of Shakespeare, has been 
specially prepared for this Edition by Mr, Aldis Wright. The volumes 
may be obtained separately. 





A NEW BOOK by Mr. WALTER PATER, 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Walter 


Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of ‘: Marius, the 
Epicurean,” “ The Renaissance : Studies in Art and Poetry,” &c. Extra Crown 
8yo, 63. 





By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


An UNKNOWN COUNRTY. Bythe Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ With Illustrations by F, Noel Paton, 
Royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The NIBELUNGEN LIED—Lay of the 


Nibelung. Translated from the German, By ALFRepD G. Foster-BARHAM. 
Crown Syo, 103 64. 


REMINISCENCES. By Thomas Carlyle. 


Edited by CHaRLES ExroT Norton. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo,123. [Ready June 10th. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. NEW VOLUME. 


KEATS. By Sidney Colvin, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, &e. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. [Ready June 10th. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By Miss E. A. DILLWYN. 


JILL and JACK. By E. A. Dillwyn, 


Author of “ Jill,” ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter,”’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 
Hugh 


FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. By 
[Neat week. 


Westgury. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

The REVELATION of ST. JOHN. By 
WiLLiam Mituiaan, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Aberdeen, Author of “The Resurrection of Our Lord,” &c. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The TWO EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 


CORINTHIANS. By the late Rey. W. Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs, 
Essex, Hon. Canon of St. Albans, formerly Principal of Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, and Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to 


“Elementary Algebra for Schools.” By H. S. Hatz, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of the Military and Engineering Side, 
Clifton College; and 8, R. Kyiaut, B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, late Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 332, for JUNE, price 1s, contains :— 

1, Cotenipar’s “OpE TO Worps-|6, Mr. Morris’s “ OpyssEy.” 

WortH.” By Rev. Canon Ainger. |7. Tae Waite WINTER. By Hugh 
2, Leoparpr. By H. F. Brown. Haliburton. 
. By 4 WILTSHIRE STREAM, By A. G. | 8, Wirn THE Immortats. By F. Marion 
4,7 ‘adley, Crawford. Chaps. 4-6. 
. _ ROMANCE oF A BOTTLE. 9, OxFoRD IN THE MippLE Acres, By 
» SHE ORIGIN AND INTERPRETATION the Warden of Merton College. 

or Myrus. By W. A, Gill. 



































MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


ST. PETERSBURG and LONDON, in the 


Years 1852-1864, Reminiscences of Count CuarLes FREDERICK ViTzTHUM 
von EcksToEpt, late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James's, Edited, 
with a Preface, by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. Translated by EpwaRD 
FarrFax Taxtor. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 


_, “Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, and statesmen, and 
it may help to give us some idea of the fascinating charm of politics to those who 
play the game.” —Daily News. 


ST. PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE to the 


CORINTHIANS. With a Critical and Grammatical Commentary. By 
Cuartes J. Exxicort, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo, 16s. 
*,* Uniform with the above. 


GALATIANS, 83 6d. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and 
EPHESIANS. 8s 6d. PHILEMON. 10s 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES. 1036d. | THESSALONIANS. 7s 6d. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. 
Second Edition, by his Son. 2 vols. Vol, I., Svo, 24s. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO- 


LOGY : a Treatise of the Activities and Nature of the Mind from the Physical 
and Experimental Point of View. By Georase T. Lapp, Professor of Philo. 
sophy in Yale University. With 113 Illustrations and Diagrams, 8yo, 21s. 


The HEALTH of NATIONS. A Review of 


the Works of Edwin Chadwick. With a Biographical Dissertation by 
BENJAMIN WarD Ricwarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The COMMONHEALTH: a Series of Essays 


on Health and Felicity for Every-day Readers. By BensamMiIn WarD 
Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 63. 


SIXTH EDITION (31st to 35th Thousand), crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


Riper Haaearp, Author of “ King Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” &c. With 
Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial 
Greek, Roman, Black-Letter, and Early-English Inscriptions thereon inscribed 


HE. By the Authors of “It,” ‘King 


Solomon’s Wives,” ‘* Bess,” &c. Feap, 8vo, ls. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling s 
with Notes on Poker and Martingales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


LABOUR, LEISURE, and LUXURY. A 


Contribution to Present Practical Political Economy. By ALEx. WYLrE, of 
Glasgow. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 1s, 
“ The best antidote to the pernicious communistic theories.”—Stirling Journal, 


MANCHESTER: a Short History. By 


Gxrorge SarntssBury. With 2 Maps, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 





HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev, WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each, 


OXFORD. By Charles W. Boase, Fellow of 
Exeter College. With 2 Maps, 
Also, recently published. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. With 3 Maps. 


EXETER. ByE. A. Free-| BRISTOL. By Rev. W. 
MAN. With 4 Maps. Hunt. With 4 Maps, 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, price 23 6d each. 


The CHURCH and the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. ArtHur Carr, M.A, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Map of the Roman Empire, A.D. 292-305. 
Also, recently published. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH |The EVANGELICAL 
in other LANDS. By the Rev. W. REVIVAL in the EIGHTEENTH 
H. TuceEn, M.A. CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun 
The HISTORY of the Henry Overton, M.A. 


REFORMATION in ENGLAND. 
\The HISTORY of the 


By Groree G. Perry, M.A. 
The CHURCH of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, By 
the Hon. G. CO. Bropricx, D.0.L, 


EARLY FATHERS, By ALFRED 
Piummer, D.D. 








Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 56.—JUNE. 


ConTENTS. 
ALLAN QUATBRMAIN. By H. Riper Haaearp, Author of “ She,” King 
Solomon’s Mines,’ &c. Chapters 16-18, 
THE MESSAGE OF JuNE. ByE. ome sa ore AND OricxeT. By R. A. 
- ~ 
“a. a ce Day or Days, By W. Allingham, 
Tue Dream House. By Mrs, A. Hunt. | THratpom.—II. By Julian Sturgis. 


Ar THE §1GN or THE Sup. By Andrew Lang, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. 














EORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 23 6d. ee 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By “George R. Sims, Author of « The 


Dagonet Ballads,” “ Rogues and Vagabonds,” &c. With a photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. 








SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL.—Immeiiately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” “St. Mungo’s City,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by P. Macnab. 


oo 








EW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” &c.—Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &¢, 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW COLLECTION of STORIES.—Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in White.” 


“ Nothing that Mr. Collins writes is lacking in the qualities of interest and ingenuity...... These tales of crime and complication will not disappoint their readers, 
for they are laden with incidents, and the incidents are frequently startling. Amongst the best of them is ‘Mr. Lepel and the Housekeeper.’ dotund The reader will be 
engrossed in spite of himself with the frustrated villain‘es and steadily developed mysteries on which the plot is made to turn.’—Spectator, 











EW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in 


White.” 
“The novel, as a whole, is well thought out to the smallest detail. Of the skill with which the story is told it is needless to speak. It is written by Mr, Wilkie 
Collins, and that is enough.”—Academy. , : 








WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL.—S vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN, 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun. Perrier, R.A., and Illustrations by A. ForEstrgr, 
ot 2 "nema s latest novel will certainly be classed amongst the most imaginative, and we are inclined to think that it is also entitled to take rank as the most 
original, of the now long series of works with which his busy pen has enriched our modern library of fiction.’’—Daily News. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


CHILDREN of GIBEON: a Novel. By Walter Besant, Author of “All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ** Dorothy Forster,’’ &c. 





The NOVEL that ORIGINATED the “* PEOPLE'S PALACE,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated by F. Barnard, 3s 6d; or, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth sibl 6d. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN: an Impossible Story. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” &c. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in the me : a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and KICE. The Volumes (each one cor. 
taining a complete MO will NEY 1 TOR’ at 6s each. The first Volume (to be ready immediately) will be 


READY-M Y MORTIBOY. With an Etched Portrait of James Rice, 


and a New Preface 0: WALTER BESANT, telling the Story of his Literary Partnership with James Rice. 








A NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL.—In the press, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


RADNA; or, the Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Olga. 


w ready, 3 vols. crown Svo, at all Librarie:, 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massing: 


berd,”’ *‘ By Proxy,” &c. 
** We can suggest no ho holiday reading for heavily or lightly taxed brains than ‘ Glow-Worm Tales.’ ’—Times. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’SS CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING, TWO SHILLINGS LACH. 








4 





GRANT ALLEN. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. By W. CLARE RUPE... 
BABYLON. CAMIODA : a Girl with a Fortune. In the MIDDLE WAT 
By BERT BEAN. | By D. CHRISTIE ee. By KATHARINE "SAUNDERS. 
The Tasrur of the MIN | FI RST PERSON SINGUL SEBASTIAN. 
CYNIC FORTUNE. HEART SALVAGE, 
By eae scideaee. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
LOVING a DREA By OUIDA. MARY A NE’S MEM 
A HARD pce —, A OIRS, 
By JOHN PAseeeron. | y JAMES PAYN. LIFE onthe WississIPRy 
Bato 8S BAYO | The maL of the TOWN. 
| By 8 Apes TYTLER. 
ak HOPKINS. | JAMES RUNCIMAN. | pega OBLIGE 
mWIXE Love and DUTY, scHoo S$ and SCHOLARS. Lady BELL. 





Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S New Novel, The FROZEN PIRATE, will 


BEGIN in “ BELGRAVIA” for JULY. 1s Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


BELGRAVIA. Is Monthly.| The GENTLEMAN’S mapas. 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE, 1s Monthly. 


ConTENTS ror JUNE 
previ m septe — ** FORGETFUL OF ALL ILL.’ By Isabella Weddle. 
IKEY. y Maj . ye Water In Dramatic ART. By W. J. Lawrence. 








Tur Buus Vase. By the Rev. 8, Baring-Gould, M.A. Ernest Avaustus, Kina or Hanover. By Alex. H. Japp, LL.D. 
A Mipniaut WaLk.. By Richard Dowling. TREE Lore. By J. Anson Farrer. 

An UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. By Edwin Whelpton. A SumMER'S REMINISCENCE. By Rowland Goodwin. 

Estrip’s Liev. By C. Elgrave Fires: “THe Hosts or Acuor.” By Phil Robinson. 

aia ete $ i DanTE GABRIFL RossetTt1, By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 

Urs anv Downs. By W. H. Stacpoole. Screncr Notes. By W. Mattiou Williams, F.R.A.S. 

Toe H— Street AFrarr. By Justin Freshe. TABLE TaLk. By Sylvanus Urban. 





SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 


and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c, Devoted to Gcology, Botany, eas. Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopyy 
Physiography, &c. Price 4d Monthly, or 5s per year, post free. The JUNE NUMBER is NOW READY 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry 


BLACKBURN. Is, 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 1s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Lonxpon: Printed by Joun CampseE.t, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesai*, Saturday, June 4th, 1887, 
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